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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has grown 
great over a period of years, by supplying an 
insistent demand for the type of service which it 
is supremely able to render. 


This Company, always alert to utilize the most 
advanced thought in the refining and —— 
of petroleum products has kept its service at al 
times a step ese 


“A definite scientific trend in business methods,”’ 
says William Bassett, ‘‘has developed during the 
last few years. To succeed permanently, an 
enterprise must move in harmony with this trend; 
to resist it is to insure ultimate failure.”’ 


The best business thought of today is scientific. 
This thought applies to industrial management, 
as well as to industrial production. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) maintains 
an unvarying standard in the goods it manufac- 
tures because it knows that by maintaining these 
standards a greater service can, and will, be ren- 
dered its patrons. Its selling prices are based 
on costs. This policy pons it to sell its 
standard, high-quality gasoline and oils at con- 
sistently low prices, and at the same time to pay 
adequate wages to its employes and a proper 
return to its stockholders. 


Only by such well rounded skill in management 
can lasting service to society be rendered. Labor, 
capital, consumer demand and selling price are 
all inextricably interwoven. Not one of these 
factors can be ignored if an industrial organiza- 
tion is to remain in business. 


At times these elements seem to be in conflict. 
Customers want lower prices, labor wants higher 
wages, stockholders want more return from their 
investment. But an organization efficiently co- 
ordinated as is the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) finds it possible to maintain an equit- 
able balance, so hie in the end it renders the 
greater good of the greater number. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) applies its 
ability in organization; in production; 1n hand- 
Jing capital; in management of labor and in all- 
around efficiency to the service of society. This 
Company has added vastly to the security, power, 
opportunity and comfort of life as we know it 
today. It has made possible the harnessing of 
millions of machines, and of hundreds of thous- 
ands of motors, to transform and improve every 
phase of human existence. 


Standard Oil Company 
General Sie: elena Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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MAKING MONEY ON CORN BELT FARMS 


Analysis of Illinois Farm Records Shows Factors That Bring Profits 


Farmer are giving their 


By H. A. Wallace 


efficiency of the man labor. One 
hundred crop acres were taken care 





M ‘re: readers of Wallaces’ 


lives to the problem of how 
to make money on corn belt farms. 
They should therefore be much in- 
terested in Bulletin 252 of the Illi- 
nois station, which is devoted en- 
tirely to this subject. For seven 


heart of the Illinois corn belt, de- 
tailed records were kept on each of 
nineteen farms. Inventories were 
taken at the beginning and the end 
of each year as to the value of the 
land, machinery, buildings, grain, 
livestock, ete. An account was kept 
of the labor hired and the number 
of acres taken care of each year 
per man and per horse. Finally, 
after all expenses were paid, the 
net profit was computed in terms 
of percentage on the value of the 





horse labor. 
this central proposition. . . . 


horse labor. 
horses? 


‘‘Profitable farming in the corn belt is fundamentally a matter 
of getting large yields of corn with an economic use of man and 
Everything else, even the livestock, revolves around 
The concern in this article is with 
the 160-acre to 200-acre farmer, whose chief problem is getting the 
most corn possible with the least labor. Bulletin 252 of the Illinois 
station, when thoroly studied by the most approved mathematical 
methods, brings out this fundamental proposition with great force. 
It does not, however, throw any new light on just how the average 
farmer is going to get the most corn with the least use of man and 
Will it pay him to use heavier and higher priced 
To what extent will it pay to use lime, phosphate and 
other fertilizers? Is there any way of arranging the fields so that 
man and horse labor can go further than would otherwise be the 
case? No one as yet has made more than a beginning toward solv- 
ing the problems of really profitable corn belt farm management. 
We all know that the whole thing centers around the corn crop. 
But what shall we do next?’’ 


of per man, This is about 20 acres 
more than the average corn belt 
farmer handles. The fact that this 
farmer was the most efficient in 
the use of man labor and one of the 
least efficient in the use of horse 
labor, indicates that probably he 
depended to a considerable extent 
on the use of gang plows, two-row 
cultivators and other devices tend- 
ing to substitute horse labor for 
man labor. Apparently it is all 
right to keep as many as seven 
horses on a 160-acre farm, provided 
that in this way the efficiency of 
the man labor is increased and suf- 
ficient extra work put on the crops 
so the yield is thereby increased 
two or three bushels an acre. 

A high percentage of land in 








land. The poorest farm, as an av- 

erage of the seven years, earned a litte less than 
2 per cent and the best farm a little over 13 
per cent. 

This article is not supposed to be a rehash of 
Bulletin 252. Wallaces’ Farmer readers can 
send to the Illinois station, at Urbana, Illinois, 
for this bulletin, and can find out just how the 
Illinois people interpret the causes of the dif- 
ferent rates at which these different farmers 
made money. In this article the facts presented 
will be based on a special mathematical method 
of interpreting the figures presented in Bul- 
letin 252. 


Eighteen Farms of the Same Soil Type 


In this study made for Wallaces’ Farmer, 
eighteen farms were examined, which had a 
land value ranging from $198 to $250 per acre. 
There was another farm with a value of $125 
an acre, but it was thrown out because it was 
80 strikingly different in type from the eight- 
een farms. These eighteen farms were all on 
the same soil type and were around 200 acres in 
size. One was as small as 131 acres and one as 
large as 340 acres. For the most part, how- 
ever, the eighteen farms were remarkably uni- 
form. The problem was to discover what caused 
some of the farms to yield, as a seven-year 
average, over 7 per cent on their 


acres of crops each. In other words, on the or- 
dinary 160-acre farm, six horses took care of 
120 acres of crops. 
lutely essential if the tractor is to be worth 
while, to have no more than four horses. If it 
is hecessary to continue to keep five horses, a 
tractor is almost certain to be a losing proposi- 
tion unless a lot of outside work is done with it. 

Some corn belt farmers can make an excel- 
lent income even tho their horses are ineffi- 
cient. For instance, the most profitable of these 
eighteen farms had a work horse for every 17.6 
acres, or, in other words, was fourth from the 
bottom in point of horse efficiency. How did 
this farm get by in spite of the inefficient 
horses? In the first place, this farm had a 
seven-year average of 57 bushels of corn per 
acre and 63 bushels of oats per acre, a decidedly 
better record than any other of the eighteen 
farfns. Extra time spent in preparing the seed 
bed and in eultivating corn may cut down the 
number of acres which can be taken care of per 
work horse; but if the yields of corn and oats 
are thereby increased 10 or 15 per cent, the re- 
sult may be a net gain. 

The second reason why this best farm made 
a return of more than 10 per cent on the invest- 
ment in spite of inefficient horse labor was the 


It would seem to be abso- - 


corn is one of the chief things mak- 
ing for farm profits. In the case of these eight- 
een Illinois farms, for instance, the best farm, 
as an average of the seven years, had 77 of its 
160 acres in corn. This is 48 per cent as com- 
pared with about 35 per cent for the average 
farm. In the particular seven-year period for 
which the records were kept, 1916-22, four of 
the years were exceptionally profitable corn 
years and three were exceptionally unprofit- 
able. The entire seven years are probably not 
so very far from the average, and it may prob- 
ably be taken as a rule that it pays decidedly 
to increase the percentage of land in corn pro- 
vided the yield of corn per acre is not thereby 
cut down. 


Worth While to Put Half in Corn 


In the case of this best farm, which had 77 
out of its 160 acres in corn, the seven-year aver- 
age yield per acre was 57 bushels. Under econ- 
ditions of this sort it seems to be decidedly 
worth while to put half the land into corn. One 
of the poorer farmers, in eleventh place in this 
group of eighteen, had 50 per cent of his 153- 
acre farm in corn and had a seven-year average 
acre yield of 51 bushels. So far as corn was 
concerned he did splendidly, and he undoubted- 
ly would have made a return of considerably 
above 6 per cent on his investment 





value, whereas others yielded less 

than 5 per cent. 
The outstanding thing in this 
study is the importance of using 
horse labor economically. The farm- 
er who can take care of 26 acres of 
crops per horse has a tremendous 
advantage over the farmer who 
takes care of only 15 acres per 
horse. It is a matter of very real 
Jmportance for the average 160-acre 
farm to get along with six horses 
rather than eight. The corn and 
oats eaten by non-essential work 
Orses is probably the most serious 
Waste on the average corn belt farm. 
In this Illinois study’ one of the 
armers was able to take care of as 
Much as 30 acres of crops per work 
horse, but he had a tractor. Several 
of the farmers had tractors, and the 
Study indicates that tractors, in or- 
der to be-worth while from a money- 
Making standpoint, must cause the 
dorses which still remain on the 
to take care of about 11 more 





+ 





A tractor’s efficiency is measured by number of horses it can displace 


if he had not used both man and 
horse labor wastefully. He took care 
of only 53 crop acres per man, or 
decidedly less than any other of the 
eighteen farmers, and nearly 30 
acres under the average. He was 
next to the lowest in the use of 
horse labor, taking care of oniy 16 
acres per horse. It is safe to say, 
however, that, other things being 
equal, the corn belt farmer who has 
a high percentage of his land in a 
good yielding corn is going to make 
a-good return on his investment, 
There is no clear argument for or 
against livestock in the ease of these - 
eighteen Illinois farms. The most 
profitable of the eighteen farms 
happened to sell nearly all of its 
grain in the form of livestock, get- 
ting 83 per cent of all its receipts 
from livestock. 
profitable farm was a grain farm, 
getting 83 per cent of all its receipts 
from grain and only 13 per 
from live- (Coneluded on page 11) ~ 
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THE ' TARIFF AND THE McNARY- 
HAUGEN PRINCIPLE 
EPRESENTATIVE DICKINSON, of Iowa, 
will introduce his new bill, embodying the 
MeNary-Haugen principle, in December, 


Probably it will be 


as 
soon as congress opens. 
February before the bill will reach the diseus- 
sion stage on the floor of the house. Then will 
eome the real fight. Efforts will be made to 
eut the Dickinson bill into two parts, so as to 
divide the support, The agricultural forces 
will endeavor to rally the cotton south, the 
eastern milk producers, and the surplus hog 
and wheat folks together. It is probable that 
the fight will be the most memorable in the his- 
tory of American agricultural legislation. It 
possibly will be the last determined effort to 
put across the principle of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. 

If we fail, the next thing to do is to reopen 
the tariff issue at once, making a definite drive 
for the admission free of duty of all products 
produced by western Europe. Such action will 
~ doubtiess lower the standard of living of wage- 
- earners on the Atlantic seaboard and decrease 
‘the profits of our manufacturers. We trust 
that our eastern republican friends will re- 
‘member the glass house in which they live when 
they come to decide which way they are going 
to vote on the Dickinson bill next winter. 





SPEECHES AND DISCUSSIONS 


O OUR notion, a certain sort of public 
speech would be a good subject for our 
‘next prohibition amendment. Anyone making 
one should be lectured and paroled ; if he makes 
a second, a short jail sentence or a good fine 
would be in order; if a third offense is com- 
‘mitted, double the sentence; if a fourth, the 
offender is hopeless, shoot him! 

- Nobody enjoys listening to. speeches of the 
wdust type, and very few, outside of the 
ranks of speech addicts, enjoy making them. 
Yet we still insist on spoiling good dinners by 
throwing in three or four wind-jammers with 
‘the dessert, and crowd out a good song and 
’ @ance act on an entertainment program by the 
: introduction of the Honorable Mr. Thingummy 
of Squawktopolis. 

Of course, there are times when speeches are 
in order. When at the meeting of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Hibernians, the mo- 
ion is. proposed that Mike Murphy is a dis- 
_ grace to the order and that he be herewith 
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might be called a point of personal privilege 
and addressing the chair. That is an entirely 
different matter from asking Mr. Murphy to 
address the house on the glories of ancient 
Ireland. It is the difference between a speech 
on what a man knows and cares about and one 
on a subject about which he knows nothing and 
cares less. All that Mr. Murphy knows about 
ancient Ireland is that he is a lineal descendant 
of one of its kings; the subject is not particu- 
larly close to his heart. But when the matter 
of being thrown out of the meeting is up, elo- 
quence and arguments spurt up within him till 
he is like a geyser getting ready to let off 
steam. 

Farmers’ meetings sometimes suffer from 
this disease. Folks think that in order to make 
a program look respectable it is necessary to 
be bored for several hours by special speakers. 
This strikes us as unnecessary anguish. The 
best program comes when someone -presents in 
a brief, clear-cut way a policy that gets home 
to the interests of the folks present. The re- 
sulting debate, the contribution of different 
ideas from all quarters, the intellectual stimu- 
lation and interest that follow, are worth ten 
thousand set speeches. We are for fewer for- 
mal addresses and more discussions, more good 
arguments over live issues and fewer evapor- 
ated and sterilized remarks about some subject 
that ceased to excite argument back in 779, 





AN ARGENTINE ON THE MEAT TARIFF 
OHN NELSON, one of the big Argentine 
cattle breeders, has been traveling in the 

United States and England, and on returning 
recently to Argentina, presents his views in 
the Buenos Aires Herald. After speaking of 
the tremendous wealth of the United States 
and the wonderful evidences of prosperity in 
the cities, he criticizes the tariff which we have 
on beef. He says: 

‘‘No government could live one day in Eng- 
land that would put a tax on the laborer’s 
bread and beef. That is a free country. I won- 
der why Mr. Gompers and his successor have 
allowed the men they represent to be prohibit- 
ed from eating good fresh meat at a reasonable 
price just to make-the farmer richer. Fresh 
meat is too dear for the working man in Amer- 
ica to eat.’’ 

Nelson then goes on to praise very highly 
the activities of the Argentine minister to the 
United States, who is trying to get Argentine 
food products admitted into the United States 
without tariffs. 

The Argentine farmers are now in much the 
same position as our Mississippi valley farmers 
were in the seventies, They have just begun to 
scratch their resources. From henceforth they 
will have an even greater influence on world 
prices of farm products. Probably there is no 
place in the world where a good quality of beef 
can be produced as cheaply as on the alfalfa 
pastures of Argentina. Eventually they will 
be able to produce corn much more cheaply 
than we do in the corn belt, altho at the pres- 
ent time they do not seem to have a thoro un- 
derstanding of modern corn growing methods. 





DECEMBER CORN AT 90 CENTS 


FUTURE contracts for delivery of corn at 

Chicago in December have been changing 
hands at around 90 cents a bushel. This indi- 
cates a price next December of somewhere be- 
tween 70 and 75 cents a bushel on Iowa farms. 
December corn this year opened up 20 cents a 
bushel under the September future, whereas in 
the ordinary year the difference is only around 
8 or 10 cents a bushel. It is only in years when 
there is an exceptional shortage of the old crop 
and prospects are favorable for the new that a 
spread of 20 cents a bushel between December 
and September corn is warranted. 
















DOWN WITH THE ANARCHISTs 
HE anarchist whose passion for individual ‘ 













































































liberty inspires him to blow up jails and ve 
policemen doesn’t bother anybody a great deal . i yg 
here in America. He bothers the farmer not at A 
all. Yet we do have a type of anarchist who - as 
is the worst enemy the farmer has. His attacky and 
are the more dangerous because he pretends to . ) adde 
have a great deal of common sense and con. | of th 
servatism. Yet in the damage he does, and jy | 
the enthusiasm he holds for untrammeled indj. Uy 
vidualism, he makes the old-fashtoned anarchist | *™ 
of Czarist Russia look like a president of g Afri 
bankers’ association. | over 
_ Adjusting farm production to consumptive ™ Yer 
demand is pure nonsense—this is one of his Frat 
favorite bombs. Co-operation can never succeed @ other 
because there is no hope of profits to spur on alwa 
the manager—this is another. A government | TI 
corporation to handle the exportable surplus fore 
of farm crops is a dangerous price-fixing Tur! 
scheme—this is perhaps the favorite bomb of defe: 
them all, : show 
Yet the United States Steel Corporation ad- ertie 
justs production to demand and profits. Yet @ 8" 
almost all great corporations are run by sal- mati 
aried managers. Yet dumping of the surplus rage 
is standard practice in a dozen great indus- tow 
tries. Is anarchy a blessing to be reserved only Spai 
for the farmer? ma 
No one dares underestimate the difficulties of ti 
of making farming less anarchistic, of putting “@ chin 
more organization into the economie life of the Wha 
farmer. It is a job. Nobody knows yet how ~ Spar 
all the details are to be handled. But the tend- 7 
ency must be away from anarchy and toward fron 
organization. We ean not give up and say: = 
‘*This is impossible. We must stick to the old Spa 
ways.’’ For the old ways of unlimited pro- alon 
duetion, of chaotic marketing, of dependence Bi 
on outsiders for important services, have Frat 
brought us nothing ht bankruptey and defeat. trib 
The anarchist has a strong hold over us. He thou 
speaks from high places; he has in some cases goin 
a powerful financial motive to keep him preach- toda 
ing anarchy for others—not for his own group; mod 
he speaks, moreover, to something in our hearts thes 
that is kin to him. He speaks for the part of 
us that hopes some day to trick the world into 
giving us a fortune, for the part of us that is wet 
willing to tolerate anarchy and disorder on the ’ palg 
chance that anarchy and disorder may give us og 
the opportunity to grab more than our share. the | 
He speaks, nevertheless, the gospel of disaster bide 
and defeat for farmers as a class. When shall 
we learn to silence him by our disapproval? 
When shall we learn to treat him for what he HC 
is—the greatest enemy agriculture faces today! 
T 
= 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE * 
HE Wall Street Journal says that Europe al e 
takes half of our exports and that we must pro] 
develop markets for the other half, and that Over 
there is plenty of market in South America for et 
our exports if we go about getting them in the a 
right way. It is further suggested that we | I 
should follow the example of Great Britain and fom 
lend large sums of money to South America, \— is g 
on the assumption that the proceeds of the at J 
loans will be used in considerable measure in’ mor 
buying manufactured products from the Unit- Wor 
ed States. sper 
The national policy which the Wall Street tem 
Journal and the big financial interests in the bide 
east assume to be correct for the United States pro 
is one which will sooner or later result in large - Don 
quantities of food, wool and hides being 1™- Bho 
ported from South America either free of duty frej 
or with only a slight duty. Anything which in- of: 
creases the trade of the United States with | for 






South America is to be looked on with suspi 
cion by corn belt farmers. 
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THE TIDE OF IMPERIALISM 


split up into mandates and colonies for the 
| penefit of Europeans and Americans. This is 
the gospel that has been preached vigorously 
py folks who found a profit in such divisions. 
A certain moral note, sometimes hypocritical 
| gnd sometimes merely ingenuous, has been 
added by those who believe that such control 
of the ‘‘subject races’’ is better for their souls 
gs well as for the exploiters’ pocketbooks. 

dis ; Up until a short time ago, it seemed merely 
ist a matter of time until those parts of Asia and 
.. @ Africa not already pre-empted should be taken 
| over by Europeans. France, Spain and Italy 
ve me were busy in North Africa ; Great Britain and 
his France were making inroads into Syria and 
other Turkish lands. China was fair game, as 


ed , é 

on always, for foreign concessions. . 
nt 4 Then suddenly the tide was checked, British 
us forces were driven out of Constantinople by the 
ng Turks; the Greek agents of Great Britain were 


of defeated and sent home; Egyptians began to 
® show that they still remembered their lost lib- 
erties and resented the heavy hand of the for- 


"a eigner. And over in Morocco, in the most dra- 
al: matic of these struggles for independence, a 
on ragged band of bandits from the desert began 
a to wage a war for liberty against the might of 
ly Spain. Their attack was at first a joke, then 

an annoyance. After all, what could an array 
es of tribesmen do against tanks, airplanes, ma- 
w chine guns, all the equipment of modern war? 


no 4 What they did is now history. They smashed 
Spanish army after Spanish army; they got 
j. @ Mmmunition and weapons by capturing them 
from their enemies; they finally swept their 
territory clear of the invader and pushed the 
id Spanish forces back to a few fortified towns 
along the coast. 


O- ; A 
« But Spain is not Moroceco’s only enemy. 
France holds part of the country, And now the 


t tribesmen «are attacking the French. Twenty 


* thousand tribesmen, the newspapers tell us, are 
i going against the greatest army in the world 
y today. Armed with old rifles, and with a few 
4 modern weapons captured from the Spanish, 
4 these Moroccans will try to break the lines of 


f the same army that held fast at Verdun. 
The tribesmen seem doomed to defeat. Yet 
we thought the same when they began the eam- 
; paign against Spain. Win or lose, they must 


; gain a cheer from those who hold liberty dear 
' and who thrill to see a race which dares all on 
; the hazard that for once God may not be on the 
1 side of the heaviest battalions. 





4 
e HOW SHOULD THE PURNELL MONEY 
’ BE SPENT? 


‘THE last congress directed the federal gov- 
ernment to give each of the siate experi- 

ment stations $20,009 next year for tundament- 

‘ al experimental purposes. This is a total ap- 
t propriation of nearly one million dollars. More- 
t Over, the amount is to be increased by about 
. half a million dollars each year until by 1930 a 


total of nearly three million dollars is to be 
Spent in this way. 
It seems to us that the farmers ought to have 


Something to say about how this Purnell money 
8 going to be spent. For instance, the college 
at Ames is going to have $20,000 of new federal 
Money this coming year to spend in research 
Work. On what kind of a program will they 
Spend this new mone¥? The Purnell act con- 
| templates that the money shall be spent in con- 
a siderable measure on the economic and social 
oe Problems of agriculture. What are the eco- 
Romie and social problems of Iowa farmers? 
ould our research people at Ames study the 

| reight rate structure of lowa or the problem 
formtntaining a stable and profitable market 
0g products? There are literally hun- 
of things which can be done with this 





: a IS the fate of the rest of the world to be. 
f 









new federal money, and the danger is that it 
will be frittered away without accomplishing 
much that is worth while. 

In order that the most may be got out of this 
Purnell money, Secretary Jardine has asked 
the different states to co-operate so that they 
will not duplicate each other’s work. It is quite 
evident that the Department of Agriculture is 
going to have quite a bit to say about how this 
Purnell money is spent. We believe that the 
farmers also should have something to say. ;A 
total of nine million dollars is going to be spent 
during the next five years, and if this nine 
million dollars is spent in the right way, a lot 
can be done to make the farmers of the United 
States more prosperous. What are the funda- 
mental problems which the corn belt experi- 
ment stations should be investigating ? 





HERBERT QUICK 

HERBERT QUICK died suddenly last week. 

He was sixty-four. He was fortunate that 
the heart trouble that struck him gave him a 
stay of sentence five years ago. Those five 
years made him. Before he was known as a 
journalist and a reformer; he did good work in 
establishing the farm loan system; but his fame 
as a novelist was yet to come. In those five 
years he wrote ‘‘Vandemarks Folly,’’ ‘‘The 
Hawkeye’’ and ‘‘The Invisible Woman,’’ and 
in so doing showed himself able to make ef- 
fective use of the materials for fiction afforded 
by the history of his own state. These are ex- 
cellent books; but their importance in literary 
history exceeds their own individual merits. 
They proved to the middle-west, and to Towa in 
particular, that literature is not something ex- 
otic and foreign, to be imported from abroad 
or from the east, From Quick’s work will 
spring, as we confidently hope, a native litera- 
ture as indigenous and as characteristic as our 
corn fields. 

There was the capacity in him for more and 
better work. That is the tragedy of his death. 
But the triumph of his life is the fact that after 
years of experimenting, of work in various 
fields, he found himself in time and died not 
before he had time to prove himself to be, if 
not a great novelist, at least a great pioneer in 
a new field of American letters. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


More farmers than usual have been writing 
in this spring about treating their seed corn to 
prevent damage by .wire-worms, cut-worms, ete. 
To all of these people we have replied that 
there is no clear-cut proof as yet that any sub- 
stance applied to seed corn will prevent dam- 
age by wire-worms or eut-worms. In experi- 
ments at the Illinois station a number of years 
ago, it was proved that certain substances ap- 
plied to the seed would keep corn root lice away 
for atime. Also it seems that certain coal tar 
preparations applied to the seed will reduce the 
loss by ground squirrels. We rather suspect 
that soaking seed corn in the chlor-phenol mer- 
cury compounds which are being offered for 
sale by some of the chemical companies and 
which eut down the loss from mold to some ex- 
tent, may reduce the loss from rodents. This 
whole subject is one on which the experiment 
stations might well put a lot of time. It is 
probably conservative to estimate that the av- 
erage farmer loses each year at least $50 be- 
cause of cut-worms, wire-worms and rodents. 
There is a chance that at least $20 of this may 
be saved by the right kind of seed corn treat- 
ment. With the situation as it is today, how- 
ever, there is no substance which can be recom- 
mended with any certainty. 





At a recent visit to the college at Ames, Pro- 
fessor Hughes showed me a large number of 
small clover plots which had been planted a 


edly worth while. 


year ago with several hundred different lots of 
clover seed as actually used by Iowa farmers. 
Some of these plots had a fine, vigorous stand, 
whereas others were completely winter killed. 
It seems that a year ago about 20 per cent of 
the clover seed offered Iowa farmers for sale 
was of Italian origin. Much of it was not pure 
Italian, but was a mixture, half of haray do- 
mestie seed and half of Italian. A little of it 
may have been French. As I stood with Pro- 
fessor Hughes and looked over this clover, I 
could easily realize that those seedsmen who 
have deliberately been selling Italian clover 
seed to Iowa farmers have caused them a loss 
running into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. Iowa farmers must learn to 
demand from their seedsmen a hard and fast 
guarantee as to just where the seed came from. 


Some day at Ames they are going to have a 
splendid short course for farm land appraisers, 
This year, for the first time, fifty or sixty 
appraisers for the land banks and mortgage 
companies came into the college to find out if 
the men who do soil survey work have anything 
practical to say about land values. Probably 
three-fourths of the program was composed of 
material whieh every one knew, but oceasion- 
ally something was given out which was decid- 
One man, offered it as his 
opinion that consolidated schools cut down farm 
land values $20 or $30 an acre because of high- 
er taxes, but that good roads add $20.or $30 an 
agre. The college professors probably learned 
as much as the appraisers, and the chances are 
that next year, when they hold another land 
ralne short course, it will be decidedly worth 
while, ‘ 

A friend and I drove sixty miles eross coun- 
try thru central Iowa, and to while away the 
time, counted the droves of hogs and the flocks 
of sheep. Altogether there were fifty-one 
bunches of hogs and only three flocks of sheep. 
An average of one bunch of pigs to the mile 
seems rather low, but I don’t think I missed 
any, because the agreement in advance was 
that if I found fifteen times as many hogs as 
sheep, my friend would stand the treats. I am 
wondering now if it is possible in a rough way 
to gauge the trend of hog production by count- 
ing the droves of hogs you see from the road 
when driving cross country. Of course, you 
would have to choose the same time of year and 


a day of about the same temperature and cloud- ~ 


iness if you were to get an accurate compari- 
son between volume of hog production in the 
two different_years. 


IT am glad to hear that Nils Olsen has been 
appointed assistant chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economies. Nils and I first became 
genuinely acquainted at the time of my father’s 
death, when I found that he had been working 
to a eonsiderable extent with my father on get- 
ting together the material for the book, ‘‘Our 
Debt and Duty to the Farmer.’’ Two of the 
chapters had not been put into final form, and 
so Nils and I spent a week together finishing 
up the loose ends. During the late winter there 
was so much wild talk in some of the eastern 
newspapers about reorganizing the Department 
of Agriculture that I feared Olsen might be 
discriminated against simply because my father 
had thought so highly of him. It is very re- 
assuring, therefore, that Secretary Jardine 
should also think highly of Olsen and should 
promote him to be assistant chief of agricul- 
tural economics. Olsen knows corn belt farm- 
ing by long years of actual experience, and I 
am sure that he will make good in his new posi- 
tion. He is one of the most conscientious work- 
ers I have ever met. 


H, A. WALLACE, 
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into the table of leading Poland 


M ite new blood was introduced 





By D. F. Malin 


LEADERS AMONG POLAND CHINA SIRES} 
Liberator and The Clansman Retain Leadership for Period of 1922-1924 ! 


from that carried by the other boars, | 


while The Pathfinder, the sixth neweom, 





China sires by the results of the 
1924 National Swine Show. Readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will find in the ac- 
eompanying table of the principal sires 





LEADING SIRES OF POLAND CHINA PRIZE WINNERS AT 








ling him to be credited with 144 points, 





















for 1922 to 1924, at least six boars which 

had not achieved membership among the Hjgia}3 

twenty leaders in the table for 1921- SIRE A ibes toate 

1923. New bloodlines appeared in prom- ala) @ | & 

inence at the 1924 show as well as new 2 a £ £ 
representatives of already well-estab- wae ee eee ae 
lished strains, with the result that the 3 ~<sog mens me f144|100|126|870 

: s . . ; e Clansman vows 

table presented herewith differs in a B. Revelation 106855S...cssssccsscssssssssssssssseccersssn 1168} 52] 60|280 
greater degree from its immediate pre- 4, Giant Buster 240657A..c.cccccccssscecsssssecssssseceon 158| 56| 24/238 
decessor than has been the case in the 5. The Armistice 4592038A........cscscsssesseesssereee 24/152) 32/208 
majority of studies of leading sires at : agg iy Séddovecsonovccenscecvoscopvasenty - jo yo a 

: ee . The Rainbow Da Misscnciedstoasenrabstesvsseivscades i f 

the National Swine Show. 8. Peter the Great 406277A..cccccccssssssssessssssees 52| 80) 16/148 
. : De FA NU A vis asepnssesesartsrcnsoressevecscess! 12] 76| 48/136 

New Boars in List of Leaders 10. The Pioneer 1015058......ccccscssssssssssssssssssseeseee|eoeee 12'120|132 
Among the boars now listed among the ~ Po ang vt ly papa sveeeesvevceecceccesccscoesosecsecece 38 re Me 

: a : » SOROY C2201 OA sciscsscesvescesccesvovoesescsocessovesicoess| serge’ 0) 72 

ng readers — ed not oa ie 13. Grand Big Orphan 251923A...ccccccsssssssssss-, 42| 22} 44/108 
ist 1ast year 18 Monarch, now ranking 14, Peter the Great 2d 1236708.........sscsssssees 40| 44| 16/100 
sixth in the group. Monarch will be re- 15. Disher’s Giant 240655A.........ccccccscssessesesseees 34| 38] 18] 90 
called as the grand champion boar of his 16. Big Timm 190903A....... Koasstepeis Uvacleonese ssSiionipedy 14| 42) 30) 86 
breed at the 1923 National Swine Show. = ig aed Leader 427541A........ socal ee tnvas 52| 84 
At the most recent show, the get of Mon ee oe aS cat oe 
’ ge ° 19. Latchnite 407929A............ | 60] 16] 76 

arch were remarkably successful, enab- 20. The Pathfinder 406701A...........ssssssseesssees 48)......] 24| 72 











er, is sired by The Rainbow, seventh placg 
sire at present. 
The group of boars headed by Liber. — 
_ator and The Clansman is still the mogt 
important group in this table of Poland 
China sires. Two sons of The Clansman, 
Liberator and The Pioneer, are amo 
the twenty leaders, while Liberator him. 
self has two sons in the list in Revelation — 
and Liberator Leader. In addition, Mag. 


>|No. winners 


“! terpiece and Grand Big Orphan may be 
15 identified with this group as the two 
93 ~| grandsires of Liberator. 

ij 

7 Other Strains Are Introduced 
Giant Buster and his sire, Disher’s 
8 Giant, introduce another strain into the 
6 list of sires given in the table, while 
15 Peter the Great and his son, Peter the — 


Great 2d, are representatives of the 


2 Giantess line. 

11 Iowa Timm and Big Timm are, respee. 
10 tively, the sire and grandsire of The 
: Armistice. [Latchnite, as a son of The | 
5, Rainbow, may be classified with the 
4 |- strain descending from The Yankee and 





The Rainbow. 





which ranked him second only to Liber- 
ator at the 1924 show alone. Joker, the 
sire of Monarch, is another newcomer in 
the list of leaders. Their showing in 1924 
suggests important possibilities during 
the next few years for these two boars. 
Their success, incidentally, adds to the prestige 
of The Clansman and Masterpiece, since Joker 
is a grandson of The Clansman, while the dam 
of Monarch is a granddaughter of Masterpiece. 

In tenth place is found another boar that is 
new to the list this-year, The Pioneer, a full 
brother to Liberator, has figured occasionally 
as a sire of important winners during late years 


OYBEANS or sudan grass save the hay sit- 

S uation whep clover and alfalfa are absent 

from the cropping scheme. Either of these 
quick-growing annuals can be satisfactorily 
substituted when a clover or alfalfa seeding has 
killed out or is not available. To a lesser degree 
sorghum and millet are also suitable. 

In late years the value of soybean hay, par- 
ticularly for dairy cows and sheep, has become 
more fully appreciated. Comparisons at the 
Towa and Indiana stations have shown soybean 
hay to be very nearly equal to alfalfa for dairy 
_ eows, while for sheep it is practically as good as 
any of the legume hays. As a rule soybeans 
will produce one to one and a half tons per acre. 

Under Iowa conditions the seeding of one and 
a half to two bushels of soybeans per acre is ad- 
vised for a hay seeding. The beans may be 
drilled or broadcasted, This relatively heavy 
feeding serves to keep down weeds and renders 
cultivation unnecessary, while it improves the 
quality of hay by producing finer-stemmed 
plants. Peking, Wilson and Manchu are pre- 
ferred hay varieties fof Iowa. Soybean hay is 
ready to cut when the leaves begin to turn yel- 
lew. As with other emergency hays, a longer 
- time is required to cure than with ordinary 
“thay. Soybean hay, however, does not suffer 
much from the effects of weathering. 

Sudan grass is a heavier yielder of hay than 
soybeans, altho the hay has less protein than 
soybean hay. When not pastured, sudan grass 
will usually produce two cuttings of hay in a 
season, the first crop being taken off when 
about half the heads are in bloom and the sec- 
ond crop in late September. Sudan grass has 
’ the further advantage of being a particularly 
- good hay and pasture crop for a dry summer, 


Points have been awarded on the following basis: 
sire, 16 points to each grandsire, and 8 points to each greai-grandsire 
of the first prize winner; 24 points to the sire, 12 points to each grandsire 
and’6 points to each great-grandsire of the second prize winner; 16 points 
to the sire, 8 points to each grandsire and 4 points to each great-grand- 
sire of the third prize winner. 


but his best showing was reserved for 1924. As 
a son of The Clansman, the addition of The 
Pioneer further strengthens The Clansman’s 
position among Poland China sires. 

Liberator Leader, appearing for the first 
time, is, of course, a son of Liberator, num- 
bering one more for the Liberator-Clansman 
strain. Big Buster introduces breeding different 


since it will thrive with less moisture than most 
forage crops. 

Sudan grass is customarily seeded in early 
June, altho one good hay crop may be cut when 
it is seeded as late as the first week in July. 
The usual rate of seeding is fifteen to twenty 
pounds of seed per acre. The crop may be 
either drilled or broadeasted. In harvesting, 
it is handled like any other hay crop, unless 
it is eut while in bloom, when a longer curing 
period is required than is necessary for clover 
or mixed hay. 

In Kansas and Oklahoma, sudan grass hay 
is used extensively for all classes of livestock, 
particularly dairy cows. While it does‘ not 
fully replace clover or alfalfa, it is a very use- 
ful substitute. Sudan grass pasture is widely 
used in the southwestern states for pasture 
for all livestock. Recent Nebraska tests show 
that it is a very acceptable hog pasture, while 
Kansas experiments some years ago proved its 
value as a pasture for milk cows. 


Heaviest Yielding Short-Season Hay Crop 


When a large yield of hay from a small area 
is required, cane sorghum fills the bill very 
well, This crop is the heaviest yielding short- 
season hay crop that can be grown. The usual 
method of seeding sorghum for hay is to broad- 
cast it at the rate of 80 pounds per acre. While 
this is a rather heavy rate, it produces finer 
and more palatable hay than do lighter seed- 
ings. Sorghum, seeded any time in June, will 
produce a hay crop in early September. It 
is ready to cut just after the seeds harden. 
Sorghum hay requires two or three weeks to 
cure, and is best piled up in coeks and allowed 
to stand in the field. Exposure of this sort 


32 points to the 


The six sires appearing in the table 
for the first time this year displace from 
the table as it appeared a year ago the 
following six boars: Orange Boy, F.’s 
Big Jones, Big Bob, The Yankee, W.’s | 
Giant and Hawkeye Giant. 

A summary of the present situation among 
the Poland China sires of show-ring winners 
reveals the Clansman-Liberator group still in 
a secure lead, which promises to be held for | 
some time yet to come. Groups descending 
from Monarch and Big Timm and from The 
Rainbow are also factors of importance in the 
present make-up of Poland China winners. 


EMERGENCY CROPS FOR HAY AND PASTURE 


Sudan Grass, Soybeans, Sorghum, Millet and Rape May Serve as Replacements 


does sorghum hay very little damage, as it with- 
stands weathering very well. 

3oth sudan and sorghum require a plowed, 
well-prepared seed-bed of the sort ordinarily 
provided for corn. While sorghum yields some 
what more hay than sudan, the seed cost is 
greater in the case of sorghum. Sudan is used 
more extensively for a late summer pasture in 
the middle-west. Pasturing sudan or sorghum 
after frost has touched them is not advised, as 
prussie acid poisoning sometimes results when 
stock is pastured on frost-bitten plants of the 
sorghum family. 

When an emergency need for hay arises 
very late in the planting season, such as after — 
the first of July, millet may be used because 
of its rapid maturity. Common millet will 
produce a hay crop in a very few weeks.. It 
is seeded at the rate of three or four pecks 
per acre. Millet produces a fair yield of hay, , 
altho less than does either sudan grass or SO% — 
ghum. In feeding value, millet hay is less 
desirable than any of the other short season 
hay crops that we have mentioned. Its us | 
is therefore not recommended except when 4 
very late seeding must be made, ; 

Swine growers still have a considerable-per 
od during which rape may be seeded to supple | 
ment a pasture shortage. For hogs and sheep, — 
rape is the best annual pasture that can be” 
sown. In carrying capacity and quality of 
forage, it ranks up well with red clover 
alfalfa. An acre of rape will carry twenty | 
spring pigs thru the summer, if they are recel™ ~ 
ing a fairly liberal grain ration. The seeding” 
cost of rape is small, only six or seven poune® - 
of seed per acre being required. The Dwarf 
Essex variety is recommended, 4 
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HE question of providing an ade- 
quate amount of working capital 


FINANCING A FARMERS’ ELEVATOR 


How Much Working Capital Is Needed and How Can It Be Secured? 


By Frank Robotka 


the farmers’ elevators. By lack of capi- 
tal I do not mean merely less than is de- 





is always a live issue. Practically 

all complaints as to lack of capital arise 
from a lack of working capital. The 
working capital consists of the excess 
of the stockholders’ equity over the 
ount which is tied up in fixed assets. 
In Figure 1 (printed in last week’s in- 


$18,200. Taking out $12,500 for the 
fixed assets, we have left $5,700 with 
which to carry on the current business. 
This is more working capital than many 
elevators have, but it is less than normal, 
as the losses following the war depleted 
tthe working capital of many elevators. 
The three outstanding factors determin- 
ing the amount of capital which will or- 
dinarily be tied up in current assets are: 

1. The volume of business. 

2. The credit policy. 

3. The kinds and the value of the side 
lines and the amount of grain carried 





ers’ elevators. 


sociations, 


GETTING WORKING CAPITAL 


This is the second of two articles on financing farm- 
The first article discussed the state cf the 
investment from the stockholders’ point of view. This 
article takes up the amount of working capital needed in 
different lines of elevator work and indicates what con- 
stitutes adequate financial support by stockholders. 
There is a final suggestion that farmers’ elevators are 
making their task harder by taking greater risks than 
other co-operatives, such as creameries and shipping as-- 
Inasmuch as these articles are based on sur- 
veys of typical companies, no mention is made of financ- 
ing of the type used by non-stock, non-profit associa- 
tions. The general principles, of course, are the same; 
yet if the farmers of the community are made thoroly 
familiar with the revolving fund plan, it is possible that 
it may be easier either to finance an elevator from the 
start or to raise additional working capital by the sale 
of certificates of indebtedness rather than by the sale 
of stock. 


sired, for in this sense who doesn’t laek 
capital? Generally speaking, a sound 
elevaior should be and usually is able to 
get all the money it wants, provided it is 
able and willing to pay the price to draw 
it away from other uses. 

The question then is, ‘‘How much can 
an elevator afford to borrow?’’ Or, 
‘*How large an interest bill can it safely 
obligate itself to pay annually?’’ The 
emphasis here is on the word ‘‘annual- 
ly,’’ for it is not a question of how much 
it can afford to pay on the average over 
a period’of years, Interest is a fixed 
charge and myst be met when due, in 
lean years as well as fat years. The stock- 
holder can be put off a year or two, but 
the lender may force settlement. We see 
then that it is desirable to keep safely 
away from the danger line of creditors 
who can’t be put off. 

Just how large an interest burden an 








4. The price level. 

The relation between volume of business and 
the amount of current assets is shown in the 
following table: 








Current Assets 


Total Sales 


| 
Average | Highest} Lowest 








Less than $100,000...... $14,000| $22,000) $ 4,700 


oa OF No Elevtrs. 








$100,000 to $200,000.... 16,400} 50,000}; 3,600 

$200,000 to $300,000... 28,600} 54,000] 8,300 

$300,000 and over........| 5] 45,600/ 61,000| 37,000 
TRIG oc: acvecaczscaceoas | 40| $22,107 | | 





The elevator having a volume of $300,000 had 
three times as much capital tied up in current 
assets on the average as the elevator having a 
volume of less than $100,000. Most of this dif- 
ference is due to the volume of side-line busi- 
ness, aS the following figures show: 





Current Assets 


| 

Volume of | & | . 

Side Line Sales | 
bata : prone Highest| Lowest 

“i Z. | | 

Less than $20,000........ | 15| $11,500! $21,000! $ 3,600 
$20,000 to $40,000........ | 10} 19,680) 41,000; 8,300 
$40,000 to $60,000........ | 9| 28,000) 40,000) 21,000 
$60,000 and over......... | 6| 44,000! 61,000) 13,000 


That the side lines contribute heavily to the 
current assets is shown still more clearly when 
We split up the total current assets into the 
different component parts. The average of 
$22,000 in current assets per elevator was made 
up as follows: 

Book accounts and notes receivable..$ 8,300 or 37.8% 
6,000 or 27.38% 
Inventory of grain 4,900 or 22.2% 
Cash and other assets 2,800 or 12.7% 


MRE Bie dts sericasio ce ticcer cei hes $22,000 or 100.0% 





The total sales giving rise to this total of 
$22,000 of current assets were slightly more 
than $175,000, which gives us a ratio of $12.50 
of current assets for each $100 of total sales. 

Here again, there is a vast difference be- 
tween grain and side lines. The inventory of 
grain was only 3.5 per cent of the grain sales, 
but the inventory of side lines was 18.5 per cent 
of the side-line sales, and the book accounts and 
Hotes amounted to 37.5 per cent of side-line 
Sales. The side lines, therefore, on the average 


for these forty elevators, were responsible for 


approximately 65 per cent of the total current 
assets, 

Since working capital is so searce, each dol- 

Tmust be kept working at its greatest possible 
pacity. The dollar used in buying and selling 
8tain works about thirteen times as fast as the 

r in side lines and book accounts. 
The above comparison is not being presented 


4$ an argument against side lines, but to em- 


— 


Be 


phasize two things: First, side lines require a 
wider margin than grain if they are to pay 
their own way. Second, the number of times a 
dollar is used determines the number of dollars 
needed to do a given job. In other words, a 
good deal of the clamor about lack of capital 
is due not’so much to lack of funds, as to fail- 
ure to keep the available dollars working. They 
are soldiering on the jd 

In some elevators these dollars do much more 
soldiering than in others. In nine elevators 
each grain dollar sold $100 or more of grain 
during the year. In two elevators each dollar 
sold only $10 worth of grain. In 75 per cent of 
the elevators the grain dollar was turned from 
20 to 100 times, the most common being 50 





times. The dollar in side lines produced from 
$3 to $20 of sales annually, the most common 
figures being from $5 to $10. The dollar in 
book aeecounts and notes was the laziest dollar 
of all. In some elevators this dollar slept almost 
the entire year, In one-fourth of the elevators, 
it rolled over and went to sleep twice during 
the year. With 37 per cent of the current 
assets in book accounts, can we afford to let 
them sleep? <A considerable proportion of the 
elevators turn the books accounts on the aver- 
age of once a month. No doubt it requires con- 
siderable backbdne and co-operation to get this 
result, but it goes a long way toward relieving 
the shortage of working capital. 

There is another and more fundamental rea- 
son for a more or less general lack of capital in 


elevator can safely carry can not be re- 
duced to a definite figure. It will not be 
the same for any two elevators. If the margin 
can be sprung easily, or if a large surplus has 
been accumulated, a relatively heavy interest 
burden ean be carried temporarily. In such 
cases, however, there is likely to be little com- 
plaint because of lack of capital. For the ele- 
vators not so favorably situated, the amount 
which must be borrowed may be largely beyond 
the control of the manager, or even the board 
of directors. It was settled largely by the stock- 
holders when they subseribed for stock and 
subsequently when they insisted on sucking out 
the life-blood of the organization in dividend 
payments. 

The question now simmers down to how much 
of the capital should be paid in by the stock- 
holders. Obviously, the larger the amount edn- 
tributed by the stockholders, plus surplus, the 
smaller the amount, relatively, to be borrowed. 
To borrow no funds at all is regarded as the 
ideal situation by some elevators. Others argue 
that as long as the borrowed”money earns more 
than the interest rate paid, it pays to borrow as 
much as the lenders may be willing to lend. Of 
course, both of these situations are extreme, 
and the best proportion between borrowed and 
owned capital will be somewhere between these 
extremes. In the first place, there is a limit to 
the amount lenders are willing to lend, and in 
the second place few elevators are able to bring 
together enough capital to make borrowing un- 
necessary. 


What Are the Guiding Principles? 


First, it is safe to say that the stockholders 
will need to contribute enough to provide a 
margin of safety for the lenders. Different 
lenders will demand different margins of safe- 
ty. Banks and insurance companies prefer te 
lend only up to 30 to 50 per cent of the value 
of the real estate. On this basis the stoeckhold- 
ers would need to pay in at least enough to 
cover half the value of the land and buildings. 
But how about working capital? This is some- 
thing many elevators never thought of at the 
time of organization. Those who contribute 
the working capital also demand a margin of 
safety, and they prefer that this margin consist 
of liquid assets. They do not care to bother 
with "foreclosure proceedings. The long-time 
lender may take a mortgage, but the short-time 
lenders must be taken care of without fore- 
closing. 

We have already pointed out that if the eur- 
rent liabilities are to be met without embarrass- 
ment, the current assets should be one and a 
half or two times the current liabilities. To 


provide this margin of safety to the current 


lenders, from one-third to one-half of the cur- 
rent assets must be financed out of share capi- 
tal and surplus. Can we then say that the share 
capital and surplus (Concluded on page 12) 
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A Section of the Highway in the Black 





Hills. 


By W. D. Fisher 


sky, with no one to bother you 
as you rest and enjoy a real 
vacation. Many tourists stay 
a month or longer, and they 
always come back because of 
the inviting and most pleasant 
surroundings. 

Just outside the park is 
Wind cave, This cave has no 
rival; it comprises over two 
hundred miles of explored pas- 
sages and about three thousand 
rooms. This cave had deposits 
made by the water which cre- 
ated it, and the formations are 
wonderful and varied, so that 
the traveler, thru a trip of sev- 
eral hours, will find a contin- 
uous suecession of new beau- 
ties and attractions without 
duplication anywhere in the 
world. One of the favorite 
routes of the tourist is the 
‘“‘Fair Grounds’’; you must 
not, fail to see the ‘‘Post Of- 
fice’? and mail your letter, 
while the ‘‘G. A. R. Hall’’ is 
one of the most pretentious. 


to sleep under God’s great blue 


Thru the Black Hills to Custer State Park, and on to Glacier 


‘ 


walls which formerly surrounded the chimn 


eroded and left this mighty monument to the | 
work of erystallization—that power which jg” 
searcely less mysterious than the force of lifg — 


itself, 
Just a little farther on to the westward 


the vacationist will have an opportunity to | 
visit and enjoy another unique section whieh | 


nature has provided for our pleasure and grat. 
ification of the eye. This is the Big’ Horn na 
tional forest, near Sheridan, Wyoming. This 
most picturesque area is located for the most 
part in the northern portion of the state of 
Wyoming, but a small part of it extends into 
Montana and nearly to the Custer battlefield. 
The Big Horn mountains cover an areg 


of one‘million, one hundred and _ thirty-six” 
thousand, two hundred acres, and the distriet 


contains two living glaciers and- more than 
three hundred lakes, all of which are filled 
with the very finest mountain trout that you 
can find anywhere. And, fortunately,_it is not 
“‘fished to death’’—it’s a new country and 
has only been open for automobile traffic the 
last few years. 


Further Attractions in Montana 
On into Montana you will find many more 


wonderful attractions to draw you on, and 


these include not only the national forests, 
but also great, fields of wheat, with their wavy- 
ing golden grain beckoning you on 





which is known as the ‘‘Scenic 

Route to the West,’’ is truly one 
_of the most scenic and historical high- 
Ways in the United States, taking you 
thru miles of wonderful forests, moun- 
tain streams and historical battlefields 
on your way to the Yellowstone and 
Glacier national parks, 

The advantage of the C. B. H. over 
many western roads is the close dis- 
tance from lowa and eastern points to 
some of our most wonderful play- 
grounds of America. As an example, 
it is less than a three-day trip by auto- 


lw Custer Battlefield Highway, 





About the time that co 


WHERE SHALL LGO THIS SUMMER? 


is laid by, a good many of 
our readers, we expect, will be planning on auto trips of 
various sorts, some for only a few days and some, it may be, 
for a month or two. We want suggestions on these trips 
from auto campers who have had experience in different 
sections. Write not more than one thousand words, as if in 
answer to another farmer’s question: ‘*Where shall I go this 
summer?’’ Tell of the most enjoyable trip you have taken. 
Give whatever details will make the trip more satisfactory 
to whoever takes that trip and send your story to the Auto 
Trip Editor by June 15. Prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2 and $1 
will be given to the winners of the first five vlaces. 


and inviting your admiration. 

To any of those who are planning 
a trip west this year—one which will 
require but a-few days to get to the 
scenes of nature’s splendor—you will 
make no mistake in taking the Custer 
Battlefield Highway, the highway 
‘‘where courtesy greets the stranger.” 

(Editor’s Note: Inquiries about auto 
trips along this highway or any other 
will be answered by our Service Bu- 
reau.” Or for information on the Custer 
Highway, readers may, if they so de- 
sire, write direct to W. D. Fisher, See- 
retary, Mitchell, South Dakota.) 








mobile from Des Moines over the Cus- 
ter Battlefield Highway to Custer State Park, 
the largest state park in America. 

Without question, this area, which covers 
over one hundred thousand acres, is one of 
the most fascinating, imposing and picturesque 
sections to be found in our country, and even 
many who have visited Switzerland and other 
European scenic resorts have stated in enthusi- 
astic terms, ‘‘It’s the greatest ever!’’ 


Unsurpassed Beauty of Scenery 


Here are the ‘‘Needles’’ or ‘‘Cathedral 
Spires,’’ beautiful.as Westminster, and looking 
below we have Sylvan lake, which is more than 
a mile above sea level, while Harney Peak, 
which is 7,254 feet, stands as a great guard to 
them all. 

The game preserve proper comprises several 
thousand acres, and is especially enclosed, 
‘wherein are confined buffalo, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, mountain sheep and goats. 

The completed highways in the park are 
marvels in engineering skill and are models 
for mountain roads, with no grades over six 
per cent. Camping privileges are granted free 
to tourists near the state lodge and at Sylvan 
lake, as well as thruout the park, in convenient, 
inviting places, with unique and spectacular 
surroundings. There are no signs such as ‘‘No 
fishing,’’ ‘‘No camping,’’ ‘‘Keep out’’—the 
park is not commercialized ; it is owned by the 
state of South Dakota in co-operation with the 
Forest Department, covering adjoining tracts, 
and as long as you obey the laws, keep your 
camp clean and watch your fires, this wonder- 
ful playground is free to you and your fam- 
ily. Plenty of wood is at your command, thou- 


4 sands of places to try your luck in catching the 


“Mountain trout, and with cool, inviting nights 





In this same territory you 
will be afforded an opportu- 
nity to visit, at Lead, South 
Dakota, the largest and rich- 
est gold mines to be found in 
the world; then there is the 
Roosevelt monument, located 
at Deadwood; the Spearfish 
eanyon and the state fish 
hatchery, at Spearfish; the 
Bear Buttes, at Sturgis, and 
the largest state cement plant 
in the United States, at Rapid 
City, with her wonderful and 
most interesting School of 
Mines and the many fine his- 
torical exhibits which you will 
enjoy. 

Just one day’s journey fur- 
ther west, over the Custer Bat- 
tlefield Highway, many more 
pleasant and wonderful sur- 
prises await you. The first of 
these is the Devil’s Tower, not 
far from Sundance, Wyoming 
This tower is 1,280 feet high 
from the banks of the Belle 
Fourche river, and is known 

‘a wonder not repeated 





as ‘‘a 
elsewhere by nature.”’ 

This ‘‘national monument”’ * 
stands alone, unique and mys- 
terious. It occupies the place 
of a giant chimney to some 
mammoth subterranean fur- 
nace, Which in the ages past, 
overflowed with molten rock, 
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and, in the process of cooling, 
erystallized downward. The 


The “Needles” in Custer State Park 
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“Seed Plot Goes Farther Than 
q Fanning Miil 


The importance of good seed in 
gnall grain production is less gener- 
‘gly recognized than it should be. 
pany farmers who give special atten- 
‘tion to their seed corn do not hesi- 
fate to use any kind of wheat or oats 
- for geed. Good seed is sound, bright, 


well filled, free from disease, capable 
of good germination and true to the 
‘variety type. Grain as it comes from 
‘the threshing machine is not ordi- 
“garily what would be called good seed. 
However, the use of the fanning mill 
| gids greatly in making it so, The mill 
removes trash and weed seeds, as well 
gs undeveloped, shriveled and imma- 
ture grains, most, if not all of which, 
produce weak and unproductive plants. 
‘However, it is not discriminating 
enough to discard the inherently poor 
yielding strains in a variety or those 
‘strains that are off-type. The grower 
himself must do this because it is far 
from being a mechanical operation. It 
requires a knowledge of the variety 
type. 
The simplest and easiest way to 
improve on the results secured by the 
fanning mill is to conduct a seed plot. 
This plot may be an acre or more in 
size, and may just as well be a corner 
of the general field just before har- 
yest, 2 large number of good heads or 
panicles which are typical of the va- 
iriety. These are threshed together by 
‘hand and at the next seeding time the 
'geed is sown in the seed plot. It is de- 
sirable, at least at the beginning, to 
leave a strip. of one to two feet wide 
between every six or eight drill rows 
-go that one can easily walk thru the 
*plot and rogue out mixtures and weak, 
unproductive or diseased plants. In 
the large grain drills, such an unsown 
strip is easily provided for by (1) plug- 
ging up the middle two holes and (2) 
by setting the marker to run a foot or 
'two beyond center. It is usually nec- 
essary to go over the plot more than 
fonce in order to do a thoro job of 
rogueing. 

While the rogueing is being done, or 
afterwards, the best heads should be 
selected for a similar plot the follow- 
ing year. The remainder of the plot is 
then harvested and the seed used to 
plant the general field. This proced- 
ure is repeated each year. By this 
plan, trueness to. type will be attained 
Telatively soon; but it will require 
years to eliminate the inherently poor 
yielding types. The plan works best 
if the seed plot is large enough to 
produce seed for another seed plot and 
for the general field as well; for then 
seed used to plant the general field is 
oily one generation removed from 
hand selected seed. 

If one does not feel he has the time 
fo hand-select seed for the seed plot 
éach year, he can use the best grain 
‘from the previous year’s plot. In any 
évent the rogueing should be done 
just as conscientiously as before, for 
that is the important part. The. best 
fesults, of course, will be obtained by 
conducting a seed plot every year. 
However, if time and facilities do not 
Permit this, two, three or even four 
years may elapse between seed plots. 
Even this would result in marked im- 
Provement and would be quite worth 
While—C. M. Woodworth, Agronomy 

) peperiment, Illinois College of Agricul- 

e, 





Jackson County Leads in 
Legumes 
Census figures show that Jackson 
‘ounty is the leading Iowa county in 
Percentage of farm land seeded to 
me crops. The figures reveal 20.1 


p ber cent of Jackson county’s improved 
aad in legumes. Allamakee, Clayton, 


Dubuque and Jefferson counties have 
More than 15 per cent of their land in 
h es. In Adair, Cass, Madison, 
Ringgota, Union and Wayne counties, 
i 3 per cent of the improved 
™ land is in legumes, according to 
8s figures, 


™ 








How Chrysler Meets. 
Motoring Needs in the Country 










No one understands better than Walter P. Chrysler himself, 


the particular problems and needs of rural transvortation. 


They have been a continuous part 
of his life and work ever since his 
boyhood days in the little town of 
Ellis, Kansas. 


Through the years he has studied 
them, and they were foremost in 
his mind when he built the car that 
bears his name. 


His answer is a car with the won- 
derful stamina and stand-up ability 
that comes from highest quality—a 
car with gasoline economy safely 
over 20 miles per gallon; a car of 
moderate weight that rides as stead» 
ily as a two-ton car; a car that rides 
the ruts with comfort, even at the 
highest speeds. 


These, with a motor having literally 
no period of vibration, and a high- 
gear speed range from 2 to over 70 
miles per hour, are some of the 
unequaled results built into the 
Chrysler. 


Nothing less than the Chrysler kind 
of engineering could produce the 
unprecedented results which are 
now so famous. 


Nothing less than the vast Chrysler 
manufacturing facilities could pro- 
duce such quality at Chrysler prices. 


And nothing less than Chrysler 
ideals could inspire every man in a 
great organization to produce the 
best car and the best value that men 
and machinery can build. 


Here, in brief, are the reasons why 
Chrysler results are not equaled; 
and why the Chrysler is winning its 
friends from all classes of motor car 
owners and buyers, in the country 
and the towns alike. 


If you are not familiar with Chrysler 
beauty and performance by per- 
sonal experience, the nearest 
Chrysler Six dealer will gladly give 
you your own kind of demonstra- 
tion, over your own kind of roads. 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.0.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed del. All 


dels equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 








There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the i 
of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Pastures Save Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

First of all, it is very important to 
feed the brood sows a balanced ration 
so that the pigs will be strong when 

 farrowing time comes. A few weeks 
before farrowing is the time to feed 
tankage and skim-milk to the brood 
sows. There is nothing more discour- 


aging than to try and feed out a bunch 
of shotes that are not doing well when 
feed is high priced. 

Good forage crops, such as alfalfa 
and clover, are excellent for pigs; in 
fact, they are hard to beat. We will 
suppose that the farmer has a good 
clover or alfalfa field which can be 
pastured early this spring. This will 
be an ideal place to turn the brood 
sows with their litters. The sows can 
be fed a ration of corn, oats and shorts 
or middlings. A self-feeder with a 
creep should be provided so that the 
pigs can help themselves at free will. 
Shorts and tankage should be _ pro- 
vided in these self-feeders and if corn 
is scarce it should be hand fed. Do 
not try and get along without any corn 
at all, as it contains certain vitamins 
which are necessary to keep the pigs 
healthy. 

It would be a good plan to sow rape 
in the small grain, and this can be 
pastured after harvest. Rape is very 
nearly as good as alfalfa and clover. 
It will also pay to sow part of the 
small grain crop to barley, the balance 
being sown to oats. Barley is very 
nearly as good as corn, ‘and will make 
an excellent substitute. Barley and 
Oats should be ground or soaked sev- 
eral hours before feeding. It will also 
pay to plant a small patch of corn 
which is very early maturing and if 
possible plant soybeans here also. This 
patch of early corn will afford excel- 
lent feed before the ordinary corn is 
matured, ‘but as early corp is rather 
low yielding it will not pay to plant 
the entire acreage to this variety. 

I have outlined what can be done 
with clover or alfalfa as a general 
pasture crop, but it must be borne in 
mind that a great many farmers are 
not fortunate in having these valuable 
legumes, In fact, most farmers have 
nothing more than blue grass for pas- 
ture, which is the case with me at this 
time. Where this condition exists, the 
shotes will do very well on tender 
blue grass during the early spring 
months. A patch should be sown to 
rape at an early date, and this will 
afford excellent pasture after the blue 
grass becomes dry in mid-summer. 
Rape should also be sown in the small 
grain, and thus one will have two rape 
pastures which can be used nearly all 
summer. The shotes should be fed 
about the same as those which are on 
clover or alfalfa pasture. By following 
the above instructions one will be sur- 
prised at the small amount of corn 
used, and if the shotes are in good 
health, one should get good gains, Do 


» | mot forget to use a mineral mixture of 


some kind, even tho the pastures con- 
tain considerable lime. 
CLARENCE MEYER. 
Madison County, Iowa. 





Interest Rates 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read in a recent issue of 
your paper what “the country banker’ 
Says about rural credit, and his opin- 
fon on the financial position of the 


- average farmer. I do not know in 
_- what part of Iowa he operates his 
‘bank (he does not specify), but his 
statement that 8 per cent interest is 
mot generally charged is not true in 






my county in southwest Iowa. If 
there is a bank that loans money un- 
der 8 per cent on gilt-edged personal 
notes, I do not know of it. And the 
majority of the same banks pay only 
4 per cent on time deposits. It’s true 
farmers are borrowing too much; but 
under present conditions of feeding 
for market, they could not continue op- 
erations without, which the average 
banker knows to his great advantage. 
W. G. J. 
Iowa. 





A Former Iowa Man on the 
Corn Borer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with much interest the 
comments passing between Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Ohio Farmer on the corn 
borer situation. 

Constructive criticism is at all times 


desirable and helpful in foyward move- 
ments. In this particular case you 
have brought forcibly to the attention 
of authorities and to people in general 
the serious phase of this pest. I must 
confess, however, that the folks here 
in Ohio have realized the economic 
phase of the corn borer’s work from 
the start. If we have not acted with 
proper precaution it is due to error in 


leadership in the fight against the 
borer. 

Some fine day when it is announced 
that some fellow has carried the mil- 
ler from the lake region of Ohio into 
Jowa in the top of his automobile, then 
the Iowa people will realize that a 
real pest has landed in their midst. 
May this day never come! 

Just to show you that I speak feel- 
ingly in this matter, I would advise 
the quarantine line ts now only one 
and one-half miles north of my farm. 

WM. H. PEW. 

Portage County, Ohio. 





Rope Twisting 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We noticed several parties telling 
how to prevent rope from twisting. 

Every manufacturer places a tag on 
the end of the bundle of rope marked, 
“Draw from this end.” 

Simply have your dealer mark that 
same end for you and hitch your 
horse to that end and the fork to the 
other end. 

We put up a 165-foot rope this sea- 
son and had no trouble. It is all in 
getting hold of the right end in the 
barn. W. K. COLBURN. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 





A SEED CORN POOL 





for the seed corn season only. 


Banta. 


at the option of the buyer. 


graded. 


grower should be larger. 
Ranta. 
that much again this year. 
grade and the amount brought in.” 


right, reading the rag doll tests. 








The seed department of the Johnson county, Indiana, Farm Bureau, 
in charge of F. C. Banta, was established for the purpose of the co-opera- 
tive marketing of surplus seed corn of the Farm Bureau members. Mr. 
Banta is a local farmer and seed corn specialist who is employed for 
five months of the year to handle this business for the Farm Bureau. 
He also spends quite a little of his time in the fall showing the corn 
growers of the county the kind and type of seed corn best to select—the 


idea being to establish a definite type of corn in the county. 
is conducted in a room in an implement store at Franklin which is rented 


“All the starchy, chaffy and small ears are thrown out,” said Mr. 
“The remainder are then tested and only those ears which are 
free from disease and which show 100 per cent germination are saved. 
The corn is sold in three different grades. 
or show type and is the very best corn obtainable. 
uniform type of corn but not as good as No. 1. 
commercial seed corn, not good enough in type to be classified as No. 2. 

“The corn in the grades No. 1 and No. 2 is sold in the ear, but No. 3, 
the commercial grade, is either shelled and graded or sold in the ear 
Grade No. 1 sells for $10 per bushel, No. 2 
sells for $8 per bushel and No. 3 is $5.75 in the ear or $6 shelled and 


“During the 1924 season $2,300 worth of corn was sold and the cost 
of selling, including the cost of equipment and other items necessary for 
starting in the business, was about $1,100, leaving a balance of $1,200 to 
be divided among the corn growers who furnished the seed. 
this year will not be nearly so great and the net returns to each corn 


“This is the second year that our seed department has been handling 
seed corn for the Farm Bureau members of Johnson 
“In 1924 we handled 500 bushels and we expect to handle at least 
After paying all expenses the returns are di- 
vided among the corn growers who have brought in corn, according to the 


The picture above shows Banta at left, County Agent Williams at 


The business 


Grade No. 1 is the extra select 
jrade No, 2 is a good 
No. 3 is a good grade of 


The expense 


county,” said Mr. 








Making the Corn Hold Out 


“To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


There are few difficulties that can 
not be overcome. With this fact firm. 
ly fixed in the farmer’s mind, many 
ways of making the corn hold out wij 
suggest themselves. The relative high 
price of corn will be the prod that 
will force the solution. 

You have made the first move to. 
ward solving this problem when you 
have selected a robust herd of sows 
that have been properly mated, to far. 
row at time of season for which your 
accommodations are best suited. 

To assure a litter of pigs that will 
be “self-starters” means that the sow 
must have had as her rations largely 
protein feeds and minerals, with a lim. 
ited amount of carbohydrates. This, 
however, will not spell success unlegg 
the sow has had plenty of exercise at 
all times. 

Any observing farmer will note that 
neither fat nor unhealthy hogs are 
good grazers; therefore, if you would 
cheapen rations and at the same time 
provide food most conducive to thrift, 
you will have anticipated the pigs’ 
needs, and have in readiness at all 
times succulent feeds, such as succo 
tash, clover, rape, alfalfa, etc., with 
harley, early oats and a few acres of 
ninety-day corn, in which has been 
planted early maturing soybeans, also 
rape seeded at the last cultivation. A 
double purpose can also be served by 
plowing up all barn lots that can be 
spared and sowing to soybeans and 
rape for midsummer use. 

Seldom if ever in my twenty years’ 
experience of turning pigs into standing 
corn have I had poor results. I attrib 
ute this to the fact that this provides 
a great variety of diet, living much of 
the time away from contamination and 
at the same time insures the neces- 
sary exercise. 

Another very important practice is 
to even up litters, which can be done 
very successfully where sows farrow 
near the same date. Above all, de 
stroy at once all weaklings and any 
number of pigs to which the sow can 
not give vigorous support, 

Any failure in the successful raising 
of hogs, we can usually trace, not to 
things we didn’t know, but rather to 
things we knew and didn’t do. 

It follows, then, that the price of 
success is eternal vigilance. If you 
have been successful in the business 
you have made the corn hold out, at 
least to the extent that every bushel 
fed has been utilized in the growth of 
the pig, not to the support of worms, 
lice and scab. 

J. NEVIN WITMER. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 





Renovating Alfalfa With Spring 
Tooth Harrow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to information asked by 
Missouri subscriber as to cultivation 
of alfalfa, would say from experience 
in southern Idaho, that a disk is too 
severe. The tool that is used exten 
sively there and the most satisfactory, 
is a spring tooth harrow with a spe 
cial tooth for renovating alfalfa with 
practically no injury to the plant. I 
buying the spring tooth harrow ask 
for alfalfa teeth, which do not split 
the crown or cut off a part of it, but 
slide around and by the plant. Rel 


ovate before first and second cuttings — 


and in the afternoon if not dry dur 
ing the forenoon; then you do not 
cover any plants with cloddy soil and 
thus hold back the growth. Renovate 
both ways. You 

cially if it’s Grimm alfalfa. 
GEO. STEWART. 

Marshall County, Iowa: 
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. ly on hogs, which were handled so ef- 


ficiently that for every $100 invested 
in the hogs $200 were received each 
year. On the whole there was a slight, 
altho a very slight tendency, for the 
livestock farms to make just a little 
more money than the grain farms. 
This was because the crops tended to 
yield somewhat better on the livestock 
farms than on the grain farms. The 
tendency in tthe case of these eighteen 
farms seemed to be for livestock 
farms getting 80 per cent or more of 
their total receipts from livestock 
gales, to yield about five bushels per 
acre more of corn and oats than the 
farms getting 30 per cent or less of 
their total receipts from livestock 
sales. 

In the case ofr these particular 
eighteen farms in this seven-year pe- 
riod the livestock farms would have 
had less income than the grain farms 
if it had not been for the favorable 
effect of the livestock on crop yields. 
This bears out what many farmers 
have often thought, that livestock 
farming is not worth while for the 
average farmer in its own right. Live- 
stock pays because it makes the soil 
more fertile and because in the winter 
time it furnishes employment to labor 
which might otherwise go to waste. 
Moreover, a certain amount of live- 
stock converts into a salable product 
roughage and grain which would oth- 
erwise go to waste. From the stand- 
point of converting high quality *mar- 
ketable grain to flesh, livestock is not 
worth while except for the man who 
has an exceptional insight into mar- 
kets and unusual skill in feeding. 


Profitable farming ‘in the corn belt 
is fundamentally a matter of getting 
large yields of corn with an economic 
use of man and horse labor. Every- 
thing else, even,the livestock, revolves 
around this central proposition. 

Practically the way to get this 
greater yield of corn with the mini- 
mum outlay of man and horse labor 
seems to be by growing clover and al- 
falfa regularly, using lime and phos- 
phate on the clover and alfalfa if nec- 
essary. An ideal situation on the typ- 
ical 160 acre farm would seem to be 
to put about sixty-four acres into corn, 
thirty-two acres into oats, and thirty- 
two acres into clover or alfalfa. The 
next thing is by the proper use of vari- 
eties and good cultivation to get an 
average acre yield over a period of 
years of at least fifty-five bushels of 
corn and fifty bushels of oats. The 
hext thing is to take care of the 128 
acres of crops with not more than six 
horses and without hiring’a man for 
more than three or four months. If all 
of this can be done, fair profits are 
assured even with the farming situa- 
tion as it is today. This, of course, 
presupposes a hard working, rather 
young man who will remain contin- 
Uously in the best of health. 

Of course, each farmer has his own 
Particular situation to meet. Some 
have rough land and can not put as 
high a percentage into corn and oats 
48 we have indicated here. They have 
the compensation, however, of having 
lower priced land and land which gets 
off with easier taxes. Other men may 
have farms of eighty acres or less in 
size. They can not hope to use man 
and horse labor as economically as 
men on the larger farms. They will 
either have to rent extra land or will 

ve to develop specialties of one sort 
or another. Purebred livestock or a 
fancy seed business may possibly 
Solve the problem for some of these 
8mall farm men. Perhaps they can 
find outside work of one sort or an- 
Other to do. 

The concern in this article is with 
the 160 acre to 200 acre farmer, whose 
chief problem is getting the most corn 
Possible with the least labor. Bulletin 
282 of the Illinois station when thoroly 


Studied by the most approved mathe- 
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stock. The first farm depended large- matical methods, brings out this fun- Praise 





damental proposition with great force. 
It does not, however, throw any new | 
light on just how the average farmer | 
is going to get the most corn: with the | 
least use of man and-horse labor. Will 
it pay him to use heavier and higher 
priced horses? To what extent will it | 
pay to use lime, phosphate, and other 
fertilizers? Is there any way of ar- 
ranging the fields so that man and 
horse labor can go further than would 
otherwise be the case? No one as yet 
has made more than a beginning to- 
ward solving the problems of really 
profitable corn belt farm management. 
We all know that the whole thing cen- 
ters around the corn crop. But what 
shall we do next? | 








To Study Electricity On Illinois 
Farms ” 


An investigation designed to furnish 
authentic information on the many 
questions pertaining to the use of elec- 
tricity in agriculture has just been put 
under .way in a community six miles 
south and two miles west of Cham- 
paign by the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, and the electri- 
cal power interests of the state, ac- 


cording to an announcement by Hi. W. 
Mumford, dean of the college and 
chaisman of the state committee 
which is sponsoring the project. The 
Illinois State Electric Association and 
the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company will co-operate with the in- 





stitution in making the investigation, 
which will be carried on as a regular | 
research project of the college farm 


mechanics department. The _ study 
probably will cover a period of three 
years. 


Ten farms in the community will be 
electrified, but before the investiga- 
tion is started a survey will be made 
of each one and a complete record 
taken of all farming operations, the 
living conditions on each farm and the 
economic status of each farm. This 
will be used as the basis for the instal- 
lation of motors, wiring and other 
equipment and from the research work 
which is done on the ten farms it is 
planned to work out definite facts on 
at least eight questions pertaining to 
the use of electrical power in farming. 
Among the things which will be con- 
sidered in the study will be rural 
power line construction and mainte- 
nance costs, the adaptability to elec- 
tric power of different farm opera- 
tions, the amount used in these differ- 
ent operations and the cost of it, pos- 
sible new uses of electric power on 
the farm, the possibility of the farmer 
using electric energy when the city or 
industrial load ‘is light and the use 
of the small unit electric plant. 

Each of the ten farmers whose 
farms are to be electrified will pay 
$360 toward the cost of building the 
power line, but the remainder of the 
cost of constructing it, as well as all 
costs in maintaining and operating it, 
will be paid by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company. On each of 
the farms a separate meter will be 
used for measuring the power that 
goes into the various operations and 
all electricity that is used strictly for 
experimental purposes will be fur- 
nhished free by the company. EHquip- 
ment in the way of ranges, washing 
machines and other appliances that 
are used in the investigation will be 
furnished by various manufacturing 
concerns on a loan basis and at the 
end of the experiment the farmers will 
have an opportunity to buy this equip 
ment. A fund of $5,000 has been fur- 
nished by the Illinois Electric Light 
Association to pay the expenses of an 
additional man on the farm mechanics 
staff of the college and defray other 





expenses of the investigation. 
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Farmers by the thousands everywhere are getting increased 
mileage on Full-Size Balloons. From Michigan—‘“‘23,186 miles 
and still good;’”’ from Nebraska—‘“‘22,620 miles on all kinds 
of roads;” from Arizona—‘17,000 miles over poor roads;” 
from Illinois—‘“‘8,100 miles over ruts and gravel—tires in 
fine shape.” 

Firestone Gum-Dipping insures greater mileage and added 
comfort for country driving. This extra process builds more 
flexing endurance into each cord—adding unusual strength 
and stamina to withstand hard driving on rough roads. 

Equip Now. See nearest Firestone dealer. Enjoy the greater 
comfort—economy—and safety of these wonderful tires. 
The cost of changing over is low. 
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MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER A665 intalowbong 














When You Buy Your 


FORDSON 


this Season 
AskYourDealerAbout 


PROTECT Your “we 
Hog Profits 
this Year ~ 


VACCINATE! 


There’s only one way to prevent 
hog cholera losses—vaccinate!l 
This deadly disease may attack 
your herd any time. Once chol- 
era starts, there is no cure. 
SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum and Virus is 
a proved cholera preventive. 
Have your veterinarian vacci- 
nate with this pure serum, 





PULLEY 
SrieT 


for Fordsons 








NSTANT Fordson belt power at the 

flick of a lever. Dust-proof — can’t 

throw oil — doesn’t change pulle 
speed. Pays for itself in time and wor 
saved. For descriptive folder write to 


DALLMANN 
MACHINE & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. W6& Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


DALLMANN PRODUCTS 


Sold Only Through 
Authorized Fordson Dealers 











CITY SERUM CO. 
S10U%, Sun CITY, IOWA 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing c 
Wea Can Buy. i 
Our roofing will last s 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Beat quality 
only — our motto. y, 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. We are 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


Des Moines. lowe 









or more. ckets, 
gears. Only one moving part. C 
only half of old style elevators. 


Liberty Grain I 


fills bins and cars without scooping. FREE BOOK. 
Explains the Liberty. Tells how to make more money 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HE LONG-LIFE CATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 









































































ake out battery insurance ~ 


E one way to get battery insurance is to 
buy the right battery—the battery that 
gives longest service and needs fewest repairs. 


Since the day of the first electrically started 
car, Exide has been proving itself the long- 
, lived, economical battery. Exide was standard 
& equipment on that car. Today, more new cars 
. leave the factories equipped with the product 
of the Exide plant than with any other battery. 


Take out battery insurance by putting an 
Exide in your car. The first cost of an Exide 
is low, the last cost lowest. You can also get 
Exide Radio Batteries at our service stations 
and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 





BRIGHT LIGHTS ON THE FARM 
A acon mavens of all the individual electric light and power 
a Fete get their current from Exide Batteries. 
F ipanen for See PTR Sy Doeanpees stonmgs Dattery 
manufacturers in the world. 





















must be large enough to cover half the 
value of the real estate and a third to 
a half of the current assets? Ordi- 
narily it doesn’t work this way, for 
two reasons. First, the interest bur- 
den would be larger than the annual 
earnings’ would ordinarily stand; sec- 
ond, it is often difficult to borrow 
short time capital at reasonable rates 
when the real estate is mortgaged. 
The forty elevators here considered 
have a paid in capital of $1.22 for each 
dollar of fixed assets. This is approx- 
imately the prevailing ratio for farm- 
ers’ elevators in general. In other 
words, they not only financed the en- 
tire fixed assets, but in addition, about 
one-sixth of the current assets. In 
Figure 1 they contributed enough to 
finance nearly one-fifth of the current 
assets in addition to the total fixed 
assets. 

However, jhere is a wide difference 
in the amount contributed by the 
stockholders of different elevators. In 
some cases this covered only a third 
of the value of fixed assets. In other 
cases it went as high as three times 
the value of fixed assets. The follow- 
ing figures are given for a sample 
group of elevators, showing the capital 
stock paid in for each dollar of fixed 
assets: 

No. of elevators 





EOG6 TAR BO CONG Aa iciskscssvevsccsnesscsteseee 3 
ee a .. aye 14 
BN Ey OO NOs ovis cc vacnsvcsansresesens rs | 
150 to 200 cents.............00- cast catoua ees 5 
BOO. CG LOO COIN Bi ivcsrtscevisnistscersensee ssa 
OVer SEG CONCH. .orciccieicssesesexses Mopaceapt anes 3 
Range—34 cents to 333 cents. 


In seventeen of these forty elevators 
the stockholders paid in less than 
enough to finance the fixed assets and 
contributed nothing toward working 
capital. No doubt most of them fig- 
ured on accumulating working capital 
out of profits. This it usually takes 
several years to do, even under favor- 
able conditions, and during the last 
few years little if any capital was ac- 
cumulated in this way. 

Ordinarily the share capital and sur- 
plus should cover the fixed assets and 


‘most of the amount required for cur- 


rent assets during the slack season. 
In this way the capital can be kept 
most satisfactorily adjusted to the 
needs. Funds can then be borrowed 
on good terms to take care of the peak 
load, and there will be no idle funds 
during the slack season. One danger 
of too much capital is that it is likely 
to lead to a too liberal credit policy, 
which is always costly. 


Adequate Capital Essential 


One why some. elevators 
start business with too little capital 
paid in is, too great eagerness on the 
part of the promoters to start opera- 
tions immediately, perhaps due partly 
to the fact that agitation for organiza- 
tion was started too late in the season. 
In other cases costs of building were 
much underestimated. 

Another important reason for start- 
ing on a shoestring is that the farm- 
ers either could not spare more capi- 
tal from the farms, or they were not 
favorably impressed with the venture. 
In the case of many farmers, the lack 
of capital on the farms is of more vital 
concern to them than its lack in the 
elevator. Even tho the lack of capital 
on the farm may not be acute, the 
farmer may still figure that such funds 
as he can raise will yield higher re- 
turns if invested on the farm than if 
invested in the elevator. In many in- 
stances this, no doubt, proved to be a 
miscalculation, for a slight increase in 
capital subscriptions on the part of a 
group of farmers would probably have 
made no appreciable difference on 
their farms, but it might have meant 
ample capital for the elevator, thus re- 
ducing its fixed charges, and enabling 
it to operate much more efficiently 
and to render greater service to the 
community. Withholding a_ small 


reason 





I'inancing a Farmers’ Elevator 
(Continued from page 7) 


——. 


amount of capital from the elevator 


has often meant the loss of what cap}. « 


tal had been contributed. 

The man who could go out among 
the elevators today with a Painless 
and sure method of raising additiona} 
capital promptly, would be a popular 
man, indeed. No such Moses seemg 
to have appeared upon the horizon, 
To borrow additional capital means gq 
still heavier interest burden. To at. 
tempt to sell more stock at the present 
time requires more courage than most 
boards possess. To accumulate capi 
tal out of earnings in the face of preg 
ent interest burdens is painfully slow, 
if it can be done at all. Assessing the 
stockholders is suicidal. 

“What to do?” is indeed a question, 
Yet something must be done and will 
be done. Much has, in fact, already 
been done. Elevators are today doing, 
and have done during the past, all of 
the seemingly impossible things just 
mentioned. Nothing is impossible 
with a board of determined directorg 
and a body of loyal stockholders and 
patrons. In some cases, of course, 
where these qualities were not preg 
ent, the only other alternatives open 
were to-dissolve, sell out, or reorgan 
ize, all of which have been resorted to, 

What might have been done in the 
past is of little avail in the present 
emergency, but had more attention 
been directed in the past to building 
up capital by accumulating a surplus, 
and paying dividends in the form of 
stock, many elevators would have. 
come thru the depression with much 
less embarrassment. 

Build Up the Surplus 

The matter of surplus seems to be 
hard for many stockholders to under 
stand. It is often felt that as long ag 
there is any surplus, all additional 
earnings should be paid out in divk 
dends. There: are two reasons for 
building up the surplus: (1) To pro 
vide a buffer, against lean years. (2) 
To provide working capital. This 
means that the surplus must be larger 
than merely enough to serve as @ 
buffer. Since every business has its 
lean years, the buffer part of the sur 
plus can not be depended upon for 
working capital. It is here today and 
gone tomorrow. But the working capk 
tal is needed permanently. If the fie 
cal period of elevators was five years 
instead of one, the surplus would need 
to be only large enough to provide 
working capital, because the loss of 
one year would be absorbed by the 
profits of another year within the same 
five-year fiscal period. But 
twelve months’ period is used as thé 
basis for profit calculation, the amount 
of the annual profits to be left in the 
business must be large enough so that 
when the lean year comes. it will ab 
sorb only the buffer, but not the real 
surplus which is needed for working 
capital. No doubt this matter will re 
ceive much more attention in the fw 
ture because of the lessons learned iD 
the past few years. 

There is one alternative which has 
not been exploited, and that is to get 
funds at lower rates of interest. Most 
of the loans at banks bear 8 per cent 
interest and are negotiated for rela | 
tively short periods. A few elevators © 


very few, are getting a large part of 


their funds at 5 and 6 per cent. I | 
view of the fact that in many cases 4 

considerable part of the present it 

debtedness will have to be carried 

from three to five or seven years, tt 

might be possible for a group of ele 
vators which have unemcumbered 
fixed assets to pledge these as a basi# 
for a bond issue or otherwise a* 4 
means of tapping a lower money m™ 

ket.. In other cases, members’ collat 
eral notes might be used. A group of 
elevators co-operating in this way, li 
haps thru the good offices of the Fait 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, ci 
conceivably realize considerable ¢ 
ing in interest and at the same 
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the maturities far enough ahead 
less embarrassing. 


times in the corn belt, a considerable 
part of such security issues might be 
disposed of among the local farmers. 

One more thought occurs to me, in 
closing. Few will care to dispute the 
fact that the grain business is a rather 
hazardous business, particularly when 
organized on the basis .of a large num- 
per of independent local farmers’ ele- 
yators, which renders impossible for 
most of them a thoroly professional 
managerial and sales service. Before 
many years many farmers will per- 
haps be asking themselves why they 
should continue to handle their grain 
marketing on a speculative basis when 
they have for years been getting full 
market value for practically all other 
major farm products thru co-operative 
gales and shipping agencies. Shipping 
associations seldom, if ever, become 
financially involved. Farmers’ cream- 
eries do not assume the risks of price 
fluctuations. Are the grain growers 
too old to learn new tricks? 





Alfalfa Should Be Carefully 
Cultivated] 


Various tests made at the experi- 
ment stations show conclusively that 
the best results are secured with al- 
falfa when it is cultivated after every 
cutting. In this respect alfalfa must 
be put in the same class with other 
cultivated crops. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that alfalfa does 
not do so well as a pasture crop. The 
reason is that it does not stand the 
tramping of livestock as do clover and 


blue grass. 

Mr. J. E. Cundy, who was one of the 
early experimenters with alfalfa in 
this section, found that by using the 
disk after each cutting, when once the 
crop was well established, he could 
maintain the yields over a period of 
years. Cultivation increased his yields 
over a ton per acre each year. During 
extremely dry weather it increased it 
even more, 

Mr. Cundy recommends the spring 
tooth cultivator because it tears out 
the blue grass without destroying, or 
splitting, the crowns of the alfalfa 
plants. Where this tool is not at hand 
he says don’t be afraid that you will 
kill the alfalfa by using the disk. His 
plan, when using the disk, was to cross 
the field in one direction, then go over 
it again in the other direction, always 
setting it to its full cutting capacity. 
“It looks,” he says, “as tho you had 
destroyed the entire crop, but you will 
find that within a surprisingly short 
time the plants will come thru the 
mulch on top and will make a much 
more rapid growth than that part of 
the field which has not been culti- 
vated.” 

Mr. Cundy said that the first time 
that he disked his fields the results 
looked so bad that he stopped the 
work, leaving part of the field uncul- 
tivated. “Within a short time I could 
see that there was quite a difference, 
and after that I didn’t hesitate to do 
a thoro job,” he said. 

In the strictly alfalfa growing sec- 
tions cultivation will not give the in- 
creased yield that it will in Iowa. 
Here, our greatest enemy to alfalfa is 
blue grass, and unless it is cultivated 
out before it gets a firm foothold it 
Will be only a question of a little time 
until it will take possession of the 
field. The heavier the soil and the 
More deficient it is in lime, the greater 
Will be this danger. On the sandier 

d the problem of blue grass is not 
80 difficult, but here, or even in the 
strictly alfalfa growing sections, cul- 
tivation will pay large dividends on 
the labor and expense of cultivation. 

In Iowa, on the first year crop, disk- 
tin, heavy is not advisable. At this 
ite 4 spring tooth cultivator has 
mire ttle advantage and in fact is 
Bu Profitable at any time.—A. A. 

ger, 
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States. 


* There are MORE BUICKS d 
in use north of the Ohio River | 
and east of the Mississippi than 
there are 6-cylinder cars of any 
other make in the entire United 
You choose 
wisely when you choose a Buick. 






























































WHEN BETTER? 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WIL.L BUILD THEM 













Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 

windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 






S Ca Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 

% proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

Rr ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 

‘es ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 

Wa? been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 

achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 

; winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 

with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

- is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 

run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 

sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO. $2'2¥%cuy — BiMapous Beatie” 
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INTERIOR FINISHES 








A two-tone fig- 
ured finish, one 
of many obtain- 
able with white- 
lead and Serving 
oil. A groun 
coat of one color 
and a_ finishing 
coat of another 
color are applied. 
By rollingacrum- 
pled newspaper 
over the second 
coat while still 
wet, you get a 
design that you 
can be sure is 
distinctive. 


once found only in the 
houses of the richwnow 
made available for every 
farm-house by white-lead 
and flatting oil ------ 


my BEN reat-grandfather was a 
boy, the interior beauty and 
charm of American homes were due 
in large measure to the beautiful and 
artistic woodwork finishes. You ma 
have seen and admired these hand- 
some finishes, built up with as many 
as five or six coats of paint, in re- 

roductions of Colonial houses and 
in the finest modern homes. 

Up to a short time ago such in- 
terior paint finishes were a luxu 
that only the wealthy could afford. 
But there is available today for in- 
teriors of homes everywhere a flat 
paint finish that is similar in beaut 
and durability to the old rubbed- 
down finish. This flat finish is easier 
to apply than the rubbed-down 
finish, much more economical (be- 
cause fewer coats and less labor are 

uired) and very durable. Not 
only for woodwork but for the paint- 
ing of walls this finish is ideal. With 
it many very beautiful and distinc+ 
- tive effects can easily be obtained, 
among them two-tone figured fin- 
; Dices, like the one shown above. 


What paint to use 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch 
‘ flatting oil make this new flat 
aint. The pigment ingredient is 
* Dutch Boy white-lead, made from 
the metal and lead. Because it is 
the highest grade white-lead obtain- 
able, Dutch Boy white-lead 


Dutch Boy flatting oil, it makes a 
paint that can be quickly applied, 
that produces a finish free from 
brush marks, laps and streaks and 
= can be tinted to any desired 
Coli. 


Send for Samples and 
Booklet 


We will be pleased to send you ac- 
_tual salen samples of the two- 
toned figured finish accompanied by 
a new booklet, “ Painting—Protec- 
tive and Decorative.” This booklet 
tells what paint is, what paint does 
and why paint protects the surface. 
It contains color plates of house in- 
teriors and exteriors and also of in- 
teresting and unusual artistic wall 
finishes that can be obtained with 
paint. Both the booklet and the 
samples sent free on request. 


Advisory Service 


We maintain a Department of Dec- 
oration made up of experts who 
will gladly advise on the proper se- 
lection of colors for interiors of new 
houses or old. These men can also 
tell you about distinctive finishes 
and give you formulas for obtaining 
these finishes. 


Address your inquiries to the 
Department of Decoration in care 
of the nearest of the branch 





is preferred by professional 
painters and home-owners 
everywhere. Mixed in the 
“fight proportions with 








offices listed below. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 
18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 Cali- 
fornia St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 




















Maine Adopts New Crop 
Lien Law 


A bill passed by its legislature and 
signed by its governor April 12 makes 
Maine the first state of the union to 
enact a crop lien law which prevents 
lien holders from interfering with the 
delivery of crops of co-operative mar- 
keting association members. At the 
same time, the new law also protects 
lien holders more fully by requiring 
the co-operatives to recognize their 
claims before settling with the grow- 
ers. 

The effect of the Maine law is to at- 
tach crop liens to the proceeds which 
come. to the grower and not to the 
crop itself. The associations are there- 
fore enabled to take delivery of crops 
regardless of mortgages and, on the 
other hand, are made responsible for 
payment of the proceeds to the lien 
holders. It is also provided that the 
lien must be paid, up to the total 
amount of the grower’s equity, within 
nine months of the time the crop is de- 
livered to the association. 

Under the law the Maine co-opera 
tives are required, in every county 
where they have members, to file a 
copy of their producers’ contract, to- 
gether with a list of members and the 
dates of their signatures, to the con- 
tracts. The co-operatives are also re- 
quired to give bond to the state for 
faithful performance of their obliga- 
tions to lien holders. 





Canadian Wool Men Consider 
Contract 


At their seventh annual meeting in 
Toronto recently, the Canadian Co-op- 
erative Wool Growers discussed the 
advisability of following the example 
of the Canadian wheat pools and ask- 
ing members to sign five-year con- 
tracts for the delivery of wool to the 
association. The value of the contract 
was strongly urged. This is said to 
be the first time the subject has been 
discussed by the organization. Upon 
motion it was decided that the dele- 
gates approved the principles of the 
contract, but left the consideration of 
its various phases to the executive 
committee, with directions to report to 
the next annual meeting. 


Indiana Wheat Pool 


The Indiana wheat pool for 1925 will 
have twice as many members in it as 
were in the 1924 pool. The total right 
now is 12,221. It also seems probable 
that the volume of wheat handled this 
year will be double that handled last 
year. The sales agency of the pool 
made an excellent record the past sea- 
son and netted for the Indiana wheat 
farmers who belonged to it a price 
considerably higher than that secured 
by ‘the average farmer. 








Sioux City Producers 


The Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion of Sioux City held its annual 
meeting recently. Reports show that 
the association organized and support- 
ed by the Farm Bureau sold about 
$5,340,000 worth of livestock for pro- 
ducer members during its first year of 
operation. Of the 3,436 cars of live- 
stock sold, 1,748 cars originated in 
Iowa, 1,394 cars in South Dakota, 196 
in Minnesota, 46 from Nebraska, 39 
from North Dakota and 13 from Mon- 
tana. 





Bode Co-operative 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Society, 
of Bode, Iowa, at a recent booster 
meeting, decided to draw up plans for 
reorganizing a co-operative elevator. 
Frank Robotka, of Ames, was the prin- 
icpal speaker. Matt Kelliner, Thomas 
Birge and H. C. Olson were named on 
the committee to draw up plans for 
reorganization, 








South Dakota Pool Forms Local 


The South Dakota Wheat Growery | 
Association has decided to organize Jo. 
cals in order to promote Closer relation. 
ship between individual contract sign. 
ers and the association’s main office, 
It was the old idea of the pool organ. 
izers that locals were unnecessary, ang 
that the highly centralized body could 
get by without any local contacts, og 
late a number of pools have decideg 
that this is poor business. The Mop. — 
tana Wheat Growers are going back to © 
organizing locals around the local ele. 
vators. The tobacco people are creat. 
ing “talking” locals which have no 
function in the marketing service to 
perform, but do provide a means of 
contact between the individual mem. 
bers and headquarters. The tobaceo 
people are also doing a good deal in © 
the development of community organi. 
zations along social and educational 
lines. 





Clarinda Shipping Association 


The Farmers’ Union Shipping Asso. | 
ciation, at Clarinda, Iowa, in 1924 
handled $150,243.90 worth of livestock 
and sold $49,210.68 worth of flour, mil] | 
feed, salt, tankage, wire, etc., at a 
profit of $3,604.15. 

The association is organized on the 
capital stock basis, with shares of $25 ~ 
each, and it had an original paid-up 
capital of $2,200. Patronage dividends 
in the shape of shares of stock have © 
increased this to a total of $4,700. A 
good deal of the business of the asso 
ciation is done on a wholesale basig 
with féed dealers and other Farmers’ 
Union associations in the neighboring 
towns. Livestock is all sold thru co 
operative terminal commission firms, | 





American Institute of Co- 
operation 

The first session of the American In- 
stitute of Co-operation will be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania (Phil 
adelphia), July 20-August 15. Secre 
tary of Agriculture Jardine and See 
retary of Commerce Hoover will speak 
during the opening week. Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and former 
Governor Lowden, of Illinois, also are 
expected to talk. It is possible that 
Sir Horace Plunkett, leader in coop — 
erative work in Ireland, will be pre® 
ent. Other European co-operators will 
be at the meeting, including Prof. O. H. 
Larson, of the Royal College of Copem 
hagen. He will discuss in a series of 
lectures the development by Denmark 
of her co-operative creameries, bacon 
factories and co-operative buying of 
supplies. 





New Hampshire Purchasing 
Company 

A number of farmers’ associations 
in the New England states have spe — 
cialized on buying for their members. 
Such a one is the Merrimac Farmers’ 
Exchange, of Concord, New Hamp 
shire. In the nine months ending 
with February, it handled close t 
$600,000 worth of goods, winding UD 
with a net profit of $27,000. This com § 
pany is organized on the one mata, 
one vote principle and limits its dive 
dends on capital stock to 6 per cent ~ 
The exchange handles feeds, fertilizers 
and all sorts of supplies. 





Soldier Shipping Association 


The Co-operative Livestock ShiP © 
ping Association at Soldier, Iowa, {0F | 
the month of February shipped twel¥é 
loads of hogs, a total of 924 head. 
the hogs went to Sioux City. The a¥ | 
erage weight of the hogs was 
pounds and the average cost of mam” 
keting about 43 cents per hundred 
H. A. Wingate is the manager. 
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TESTING. CYLINDER OILS 


Finding the Best to Us@in Auto and Tractor 
By 1. W. DICKERSON 





aS A NUMBER of readers have in- 
quired as to the most important 
tests for tractor and automobile cylin- 
der oils and how these tests can be 
made, perhaps a few suggestions on 
this subject may be of interest. The 
chief laboratory tests of lubricating 
oils are as follows: 

1, Flash Point—This is the tempera- 
ture at which the vapor will rise from 
the oil sufficient to ignite. 

9. Burning Point—This is the tem- 
perature at which vapors will rise from 
the oil to burn continuously, or the 
oil is said to burn. 

8. Specific Gravity—This is the re- 
lation of weight of a given volume of 
oil to the weight of an equal volume 
of water. The oil-trade generally uses 


_ the Baume scale of specific gravity. 


4, Viscosity—This is probably the 
most important of all the tests, as in- 
dicating the nature of the oil. The 
viscosity is the time in seconds re- 
quired for 60 cubic centimeters of the 
given oil to pass thru a standard Say- 
bolt Universal viscosimeter while held 
at a constant temperature. The thin- 
ner oil will drop thru in fewer sec- 
onds, and hence has a lower viscosity. 
The viscosity test at 210 degrees F. 
is probably the most important of all 
the tests, as~it indicates more about 
what body the oil in question has 
when heated. 

5. Cold Test—This determines the 
lowest temperature at which the oil 
will still pour. A low cold test is nec- 
essary if the oil is to give satisfactory 
service in cold weather, and a low 
cold test usually indicates the absence 
of heavy ends that produce excessive 
carbon in the cylinder. 

6. Carbon—The fixed carbon in a 
gas engine cylinder oil is a harmful 
property, as it has a tendency to form 
hard carbon deposits and is likely to 
cause cutting action if the engine be- 
comes too hot. Hence a low fixed car- 
bon oil should be selected. 

Of the preceding tests, probably the 
most important is that of the viscosity 
at 210 degrees F., altho the others 
must be considered in judging an oil. 
All of these are of such a nature that 
to be of any practical value they must 
be made with special apparatus and by 
men experienced in the use of such 
equipment, and hence are not practi 
cable for the average user. 


Simple Tests of Little Value 


Various simple tests often are advo- 
cated for testing a cylinder oil, but 
none of these are of any practical value 
as giving definite information as to 
the nature of the oil. Some advocate 
letting the oil run down a slanting sur- 
face, and that the slowest moving oil 
would have the best body. Such a test 
perhaps does give some slight indica- 
tion as to the viscosity at ordinary 
temperature, but such a test could 
easily be faked by mixing some gum- 
my or air hardening material with the 
oil. Besides, the viscosity at the high- 
er temperature *‘s the important thing. 

Others claim that the “feel” of the 
oil when rubbed between the thumb 
and finger shows how much body it 
Contains. This is also at ordinary 
temperatures, and even if there was 
aly value to this test, the human ele- 
Ment as affected by the preconceived 
opinion would make it entirely unre- 
liable. Others claim that the way an 
ofl Tuns out of the crank case after a 
Slven number of miles of use shows 
the quality of the oil, but this is af- 
fected by whether the weather ig hot 
r cold, by the kind of fuel used, by 
the driver’s handling of the car, and 
specially how much the choker was 
‘sed, by the condition of the roads and 
how hard the car was driven, by the 
temperature of the oil when it was 
*Mptied, and so on. With so many 








variables which can not be very close- 
ly controlled, it can be seen that this 
test is not of much value, altho it is 
perhaps the best of the common tests 
mentioned. 

About the only real test as to the 
value of any .particular oil is the re- 
sults it gives in the same tractor or 
automobile under as nearly the same 
working conditions as can be: secured. 
If several of your neighbors with sim- 
ilar tractors to yours have been doing 
heavy hot-weather plowing and have 
used a certain oil with satisfaction, 
you will not be running much risk in 
trying out that same oil in your trac- 
tor. But even such cases are not en- 
tirely conclusive, since if the other 
tractors were well worn and yours is 
brandnew, there is a possibility that 
the oil might cause overheating; but 
this is not likely. 


Little Risk in Standard Brands 


If the manufacturer of your tractor 
or automobile has tried out and rec- 
ommended a certain brand of oil, you 
will not run much risk in using that 
kind of oil. Or if the manufacturer 
of an oil whieh is well advertised and 
well distributed thru responsible 
firms guarantees that a certain grade 
of his oil will give satisfactory serv- 
ice in your tractor, again you will not 
be running much risk in trying out 
such an oil.’ Both the manufacturer 
and the dealer have too much at stake 
in the way of business reputation to 
afford to risk an oil they are not sure 
will give satisfactory service. 

One thing the tractor or automobile 
user should avoid is the trying out in- 
discriminately of unknown oils put 
out by unknown firms, just because 
they are offered at a price cheaper 
than that asked for a standard brand. 
These unknown oils may be all right, 
as, of course, every firm must make 
a beginning some time. However, it 
is safer to let someone else do the ex- 
perimenting, and it is quite likely that 
the small saving between the unknown 


and your regular oil may be made at , 


a repair and overhauling cost many 
times as great. If an unknown oil 
must be tried out, it should be watched 
very carefully as to overheating, car- 


-bon formation, increased cylinder fric- 


tion, and so on. 





Alfalfa-Molasses Meal for 
Lambs 


Alfalfa-molasses meal added to a ra- 
tion of shelled corn and alfalfa hay 
increased the gains of lambs fed exper- 
imentally at tthe Nebraska station. 
When fed at the rate of one-fifth 
pound per head daily in connection 


with one and one-fifth pounds of corn 
and one pound of alfalfa, the meal in- 
creased gains about 8 per cent while 
the cost of gain: was a few cents lower 
than when corn and alfalfa were fed. 

A daily feed of one-half pound of 
alfalfa-molasses meal increased gains 
by about 17 per cent. In the experi- 
ment in which corn was charged at 60 
cents per bushel this amount of the 
meal also increased the cost of gain. 
With present prices it is probable that 
this increase would not take place, 
since the meal is now proportionately 
lower in price as compared with corn 
than at the time of the experiment. 

A heavy feed of one pound of mo- 
lasses-alfalfa meal per lamb daily 
failed to produce as satisfactory gains 
as the medium feed, while it raised 
the cost by more than 20 per cent 
as compared with tthe other lots. 

The experiment indicates that where 
a molasses-alfalfa feed can be pur- 
chased at $25 to $30 per ton, with corn 
at present prices, the use of amounts 
up to half a pound per lamb daily 
will prove worth while in the feeding 
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A broken film of oil often 


stops a 10-ton truck! 


Leviathans of the road 
need the Veedol 
“film of protection.” 


S you watch a giant truck 
thunder along the road, 
it seems as though only a 
stone wall or a mountain 
could bring its powerful en- 
gine to a forced stop. Yet 
most truck breakdowns are 
caused neither by stone walls 
nor mountains— but by the 
failure of a film of lubricating 
oil, thinner than the sheet of 
paper you are reading. 


Oil, in action, is no longer 
the cool, rich stream that you 
poured into your crankcase. 
Instead it is a tissue-thin oil 
film, fighting for its life and 
the life of your motor. Heat 
—searing, scorching heat—at- 
tacks that film. And tearing, 
grinding friction threatens it. 


A film of ordinary oil soon 
quits, curls up and burns. 
Through the shattered film, 


hot metal 
chafes against 
hot metal. In- 
sidious fric- 
tion sets up. A 
piston seizes; a 
bearing goes; 
the engine 
is damaged. 








But Veedol forms a film 
that does not quit. It is an 
oil film perfected by Tide 
Water engineers to withstand 
the lash of heat and the wear 
and tear of friction. It is the 
Veedol “film of protection,” 
thin as tissue, smooth as silk, 
tough ds steel. 


The “film of protection” 


You can prevent costly 
breakdowns and unnecessary 
delays by always using the 
“film of protection.” 


Have the old oil drained 
from your trucks. Refill with 
the correct Veedol oil. Veedol 
in your garage will make cer- 
tain that your trucks start out 
with the “film of protection” 
on the job. If oil is needed 
on the road, instruct your 
operators to stop where they 
see the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 


Tide Watér Oil Sales Cor- 


poration, Eleven Broadway, 
New York(main office); Boston, 


Newark,Phila- 








OTECTION Francisco, Los 
it Be Angeles, Port- 





delphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, 
Kansas City, 
Columbus, 


Dallas, San 








land(Oregon). 
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(CC UMMER has come to the fashion 
world. The shop windows are 
- filled with the gayest new things to 
- wear in shades which remind you of 
lovely flower gardens. There are 
smart prints to wear to town shop- 
ping; crisp linens and voiles for hot 
days; cool flowered georgettes and 
chiffons in gorgeous new shades for 
parties and the most becoming sport 
t0gs for general wear. : 

I have selected some styles for you 
“which characterize the season’s mode 
and which I think, will fit most any 
occasion. 

The tea-rose linen dress at the ex- 
treme left shows the new linen and 
voile combination that is so fashiona- 
ble. Linen forms the front and back 
panel, the lower part of the skirt and 
' the sleeve bands. Indestructible voile 
in matching color is used for the sides 
of the waist and sleeves. The panels 
are outlined with bands of eyelet em: 
broidery dyed to match the linen and 
voile. 

One of the new ties of printed crepe 
in a daring combination of brown, red, 
tan, rose and yellow is drawn thru 
bound slashes in front. White pearl 
buttons and loops ornament the side 
pockets. 

The hat worn with this costume is 
a felt in tea-rose shade with a top trim- 
ming of pastel flowers. 

Fot hot summer days the shops are 
showing these linen and voile combi- 
nation dresses with sleeveless coats to 
match. Voile is used for the top of 
the dress; eyelet embroidery in match- 
ing color with band trimming of linen 
forms the sleeveless coat. The dresses 
are made straight, similar to the one 
pictured with three-quarter length 
sleeves. 










Sports Wear Materials 


Awning striped tub silk and striped 
cotton broadcloth are popular mate- 
rials for sports wear. Tub silk is as 
practical as anything you can buy. 
Cotton broadcloth is colorful and re- 
quires little trimming. 

The sports dress pictured is red, 

black and white, a fashionable combi- 
mation this season. It is cut on the 
straight of the material. The box- 
pleated flounce which extends only 
across the front of the skirt and also 
the pockets are cut on the cross; the 
collar is cut on the bias. The pockets 
and collar are finished with bias bind- 
ings of self material. Pearl buttons 
are used on the center front-~ and 
pockets. 

To be ‘smart this season, the hat 
must match the costume. A hat of 
red bankok straw with a pearl buckle 
trim is worn with the awning striped 
frock. 

_ The burnt russet sport dress is 

Planned for those who wear browns. 

The material is Dunwiddie crepe with 
blond flat crepe and gold braid trim- 
mings. The very new ascot tie makes 
the frock individual and “different.” 
The dress is straight with a very short 
sleeve. The standing collar, sleeves 
and pocket flaps are trimmed with 
rows of narrow gold braid. 
_ The tie is made of bias crepe with 
band trimmings of russet and gold 
- braid. A narrow belt is worn across 
the back. The style is adaptable to 
crepes, tub silks and some cottons. It 
fis equally as charming in navy and 
fed, gray and percenche blue, and oth- 
er new color combinations. 

With a lanvin green crepe frock, as 
shown, the younger miss may look for: 
ward cheerfully to commencement day. 
Most girls in their teens will love this. 
The minute I saw it I felt sure that 
the designer had the “sweet girl grad- 
uate” in mind and that he was think- 
of the charms and thrills and pret- 
clothes of class days. 

The under part of the dress forms a 
tume slip. A panel of ecru Veni- 








Fashion Scenes in the Shops 


By LEONORE DU NNIGAN 


tian lace is used down the center back 
and around the lower edge of the tunic. 
The front of the dress is plain with 
fullness added on each side of the 
skirt. The fullness is shirred in at the 
top and finished with lace cut-out mo- 
tifs. Neck and sleeves are trimmed 
with bias folds of self material. 

Lanvin green is lovely for the 
blonde. For red-haired girls this style 
in beige or lead pencil blue will be 
just right. The brunette might choose 
a buttercup yellow or a white for a 
graduation frock. 


Pretty Things for Juniors 


I wish you could see some of the 
other pretty styles for juniors in silk 
and cotton prints, crepes, linens and 
voiles in sweetheart blue, wild orchid, 
buttercup yellow, glacier green and 
artillery red. Most of them show pin 
tucks or groups of wider tucks for 
trimming. Some have belts across the 
back and others are worn beltless. 
There are long sleeves gathered into 
band cuffs and dresses with no 
sleeves. 

The sleeves are gathered at the 
wrists into tag cuffs. A narrow band 
panel of black-and-white print is sewed 
to the front with a row of black bone 
buttons. A _ similar button-trimmed 
band is used up the center back. A 
double jabot cascades the front. The 





the frocks are beltless and sashless. 
Occasionally the simplicity is made in- 
teresting by the application of funny 
little animals, a flower or fruit motif. 

The tub frock or sunset-gold linen 
has adorable kick pleats like those in 
big sister’s dress. The pleats are in- 
serted in front, back and sides. Gold 
and black embroidery stitches add the 
hand-made look. Collar and cuffs are 
of white batiste with narrow ruffles 
on the edge. 

The dress accessories are quite irre- 
sistible. There are the duckiest little 
purses in green, blue, purple and red 
with trimmings of gaily colored raffia 
flowers. 

Block-print ’kerchiefs in interesting 
Jesigns and colors tuck away in the 








Smart accessories include raffia trimmed 
purse, print tie, collar-and-cuff set 
and turtle-neck sweater. 





Left to right—Frock of tea-rose linen; awning striped tub silk; burnt-russet crepe 
with Ascot tie; lanvin green with Venetian lace; East Inia print; 
gray Georgette with tucks; sunset gold linen. 


collar is of white crepe. Pretty tub 
cottons, such as crepes, prints and fig- 
ured voiles are good for this style. 

The shops are showing sheer frocks 
in navy, gray and pastel shades of 
georgette, crepe elize and chiffons. 
Many of them are quite tailored, 
trimmed with rows of tucking, lace 
collars and jabots. They would be 
lovely in pastel colored voiles. 

‘The material used in the sheer dress 
illustrated is bubble gray georgette. 
Rows of three-quarter inch tucks trim 
the skirt and the lower part of the 
sleeves. The collar is of real lace 
dyed gray. A jabot of crepe is used on 
the front. A narrow belt ties in the 
fullness at the low waist line. 

Clothes for three-to-sixes are the 
gayest of all. As in the grown-up 
styles, the pastel shades are favored. 
Linen, dimity, prints, voile, muslin and 
dotted Swiss are used. Collars, cuffs 
and frills are made of organdie but it 
is not popular for dresses. Most of 


tailored pockets. Some of the loveli- 
est are-pinned on for jabots. Tailored 
collar-and-cuff sets of colored prints 
and jabots made of the finer laces are 
good. 

The scarf may have been responsi- 
ble for the popularity of the prolonged 
tie which is of polka dot or print in 
bright colors. It is worn with silk, 
linen and cotton dresses. 

The turtle-neck sweater is new and 
also a short flannel sport jacket in 
bright colors named the “hope jacket” 
by the college girls because they are 
worn as a mark of identification of 
such as are interested in matrimony. 

The pico straw, bangkok and leg- 
horns are good in sport type hats. 
Felts will also be worn. Some are de- 
void of trimming; others show perky 
bows and tailored details. 

Hats of belting ribbons are seen. 
Haircloth and sheer straws with lacey 
weaves will be used for the large mid- 
summer hats. 






‘ All About Ants 


OUSE ants have begun to seng a 
out their “scouts” in search of — 
food, 4 

Little encouragement is needed for — 
these small pests to begin their spring a 
raids on pantries and cupboards, — 
When food is found, these first daring 
ants send back the good word to the — 
colony. In a short time all the antg ~ 
have transplanted themselves to the ~ 
new pantry quarters. Every house — 
wife who has this situation before her — 
will be interested in learning from the — 
Wisconsin department of home eco 
nomics how to get rid of these pests, 

One of the best preventive measureg _ 
is to keep the food which the ants like _ 
best out of reach. Most of the dry — 
foods may be kept in tin containerg © 
which are ant proof. When any food — 
is spilled on the shelves, it is well to — 
clean it up as soon as possible. Crumbg _ 
left in various parts of the house by 
children also attract these pests. 

The small red ants, or Pharaoh’s 
ants, are reddish orange in color, and | 
they are particularly attracted by such | 
foods as bacon, lard, meats and sweets, 
Since the red ants reproduce very rap 
idly they are particularly undesirable, 
Sweets are preferred by both the large 
and the small black ants. 

Ant preventive paper may now be 
purchased at a small cost, and it ig 
very effective in ridding the house of 
ants. If one intends to close the house 
for the summer, the ant problem may 
be met by leaving no food exposed and 
by placing slips of this paper around 
the window sills and near the doors, 
However, it is well not to put such pa- 
per on the white enamel woodwork of 
a kitchen, as it has a tendency to turn 
the paint beneath it yellow. 

Ants may also be destroyed by trap 
ping them. This may be done by soak- 
ing a sponge in sweetened water and 
placing it in a small tin or paper box — 
where it may be reached easily by the 
ants. When a large number of ants 
have cellected on the sponge, they may 
be killed by dropping them into boil 
ing water. The process may be re 
peated until the ants have all been — 
killed in this manner, 

House ants frequently nest in the 
woodwork joints and in the walls or 
foundations of a house and they have — 
even been found to nest in furniture, 

Ants which infest the lawns should 
be killed in order to prevent their en- 
trance into the house in search of 
food. When there is only a small cok 
ony of ants, they may be destroyed by 
putting a little kerosene or boiling wa 
ter into their nests. § 

When the ants are in larger colo 
nies, a poisonous substance is required © 
to kill them. Carbon disulphid, which — 
is dangerous near a fire, may be used, 

It may be injected into the ant holes 
in small quantities by means of an oil © 
can. After the carbon disulphid has | 
been added, each hole must be covered 
with a little soil and pressed down | 
with the foot. The poison will pass — 
down thru the soil slowly and kill the — 
ants. 
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To clean zinc and nickel, use the fol- 
lowing mixture: One ounce of powde 
alum, one quart of strong vinegar. 
the vinegar and add the alum and 
until dissolved. Apply hot. 














Aphis or plant lice on house plants are © 
usually destroyed with this soap solution: — 
Dissolve half a bar of ordinary laundry — 
soap in two gallons of water. Heating — 
will aid in dissolving the soap. Cool, and 
holding the infested plant upside dow? © 
with one hand over the earth so that it = 
will not come out of the pot, douse into” 
the soap bath. This is easier than tryin§ © 
to spray inside and less wasteful of ‘ 
solution also. A little nicotine sulfate ~ 
not more than half a teaspoonful, may B= 
added to the solution with good result#— 
when the aphis persist. a 
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YVallaces’ Farmer Garden Club 








Garden Club: 

“fi seems that we really are a club 
ow, judging by the number of replies 
secived to the query, Shall we havea 


jen club? Wallaces’ Farmer is de- 
iehted with, the enthusiasm expressed. 
' [feel as tho I were the mother of 
Wis new organization. Right proud I 
wm of the sturdy little infant, and 
all watcl’ it grow with the fondest 
terest. 
But, oh, my dears! What busy wo 
yen you are going to be if all the ideas 
jvanced are carried out. You will 
fot only beautify your home grounds, 
including better vegetable gardens, and 
old flower shows, bat you will extend 
our activities to the country roadside 
ond the schoolhouse grounds. 
| Stress was laid on the value of the 
friendly side of neighborhood clubs 
nnd the exchange. It is growing late 
9 do much with the exchange thru 
he paper this spring, but the friendly 
mxchange for the “friendship garden” 
n be carried on in the neighborhood 
inbs and ijittle contracts entered into 
wr the future. 
Ifyou have not organized in any way 
your community, as soon as you 
we read this, each woman of you 
sh to the telephone and invite your 
feighbors over tomorrow afternoon for 
flower discussion and a cup of tea. 
i trust “central” will not have an at- 
tack of nerves!) Which one of you 
wil have the distinction of founding 
he garden club in your vicinity? 
Have impromptu flower shows right 
your gardens, perhaps two or three 
will be on exhibition at one time, and 
m and your neighbors will go from 
eto the other, gleaning and giving 
eas. Gardens here in Des Moines 
re frequently thrown open to the pub- 
, with garden club members acting 









hostesses. Flower lovers come and 
nder around, learn the names of 
eties, see attractive color combi- 


tations and go home with an incentive 
for better gardening, or perhaps a 
yeater appreciation of their own ef- 
forts. 

Iwant to urge you to take the chil- 
fren into partnership with you. They 
respond so readily to beauty, and a 
little responsibility will be good for 
hem, and the garden, aside from lay- 
ing an unconscious foundation for in- 
telligent gardening when they are 
own. 

Encourage them to make a wild-flow- 

garden and to know the names of 

h plant. There is so much loveli- 

88 in the woods and lanes that could 
Jist as well be in our own door-yards, 
mi we would be helping to preserve 
he wild-flowers, too. 

Speaking of wild-flowers, I want to 
wank my garden friends for sending 
me the “Queen’s Lace,” both plants 

i seeds. (Wild carrot is another 

me, for the benefit of the lady who 

ed, What is Queen Ann’s Lace? 
wueen’s Lace Handkerchief” is the 

me.) I have a nice start of it. I 
Mink it was quite clever of me to men- 
Hon it, altho I did not anticipate the 
ong results—a pretty illustration of 

“friendly” side of gardening. 
Bo, here’s to the success of the Wal- 
*s’ Farmer Garden Club—may it 
Hye long and prosper and give real, 
Mactical assistance. 
A sincere garden lover, 


MAY B, WALLACE. 





“Friendship Garden” List 


Anyone having plants or seeds to 

ptange may list their wants here 

Md also what they have to give. The 

; ames and addresses must be given 

that Garden Club members may 

e direct. 

j ste Edna Schultz, Kellogg, Iowa, 
&xchange woods ferns for lilies of 

Valley, 

Isabel Pollock, Good Hope, IIl., 


has Queen Ann’s Lace, white and yel- 
low daffodils, English daisies, and will 
exchange some of these for gladioli 
bulbs and funkia. 

Mrs. Ralph Childs, Manchester, 
Iowa, will exchange yellow rose bush- 
es for a vine or dahlia bulbs. 

Mrs. George P. Avery, Shell Rock, 
Iowa, has a lot of carnation seedlings 
and some of the yellow rose. In ex- 
change she would like to get gladioli 
bulbs and iris. 

Mrs. William Atwater, Havana, II1., 
says that she is especially interested 
in named varieties of iris, gladioli and 
dahlias. Anyone else who has these 
hobbies will probably like to get in 
touch with her for an exchange. 





Excerpts From Garden Club 
Letters 


Such a lot of “yeas” as went up in 
favor of a Wallaces’ Farmer Garden 
Club! We would like to publish every 
one of the enthusiastic letters written 
by our new Garden Club members, but 
that would be quite impossible. There 
are too many, and so, after sifting out 
the exchanges for the “Friendly Gar- 
den,” we quote briefly from some of 
the letters: 

Mrs. Ralph Childs, of Manchester, Iowa, 
writes: “I am heartily in favor of having 
a Garden Club where we can exchange 
ideas, flowers and seeds we have for 
those we do not have.” 


“By all means let us have a Garden 
Club,’ writes Mrs. Edna Schulz, “and 
please do try to find a corner for wild- 
flowers. We moved to agun-down farm 
recently, and I have set out lilacs, some 
rose bushes and some perennials. There 
were no signs about of flowers or small 
fruit, but the timber is all about us and 





is full of flowers and shrubs. There is a 
lot of wild barberry in the timber and 
beautiful ferns.” 

Mrs. L. C. Woodburn, of Washington, 
Iowa, addresses the Garden Club editor: 
“IT enjoyed your “page in the paper for 
May 1, and am heartily in favor of hav- 
ing a Garden Club page in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Last year I had nearly a bushel 
of gladioli, and after supplying my neigh- 
bors with all they cared tor, I threw the 
rest away. How gladly I would have 
passed them on to someone.” 


“Tam very much in favor of flower and 
garden talks,” writes Mrs. M. BE. Gordon, 
who lives on a farm near lowa City; 
“and I wish to learn how to make our 
gardens more beautiful as well as more 
beneficial to family health.” 


Mrs. Mrs, Janie Mendenhall, of Storm 
Lake, Iowa: ‘Yes, please let’s do have ~ 
Garden Club! I don’t know of any way we 
can help more than by having beautiful 
gardens and all that goes with them. If 
we had a million dollars, we could find no 
better place to help than the farm child’s 
environment. It-is too ugly, so many, 
many times. Are nominations in order? 
If so, I nominate ‘Mrs. H. C. Wallace for 
president of our Garden Club. So far we 
have no fence up to keep the chickens 
out, but hope to have it in time to sow 
some clover seed. The editorial in the 
May 1 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is so 
fine. Find it on page 643: ‘It is also pos- 
sible that economic reform may never 
come unless we begin on some of these 
social and cultural tasks,’ ete. Now isn’t 
that reasonable? If our boys and girls 
are only interested in a few more dollars 
to buy more gas and clothes to go to the 
city with, they can easily be persuaded to 
leave the farm for good. If we have pleas- 
ant homes with pleasant surroundings, 
they may learn to live better instead of 
faster. Maybe some of us parents will 
learn the same lesson. When parents 
and children are all insisting upon satis- 
factory living in the country, in a higher 
standard of living on the farm, the eco- 
omic reforms will come.” 

Mrs. C. H. Cadle, of Grant City, Mo., 
votes for the club and asks for sugges- 
tions on how to get flowers and shrubs 
to grow up close to the house. Ferns are 
about the only thing that will grow up 
against the house, and even these prefer 
the sky over their heads, A house with 
wide eaves makes the problem still a 
greater one by keeping a large share of 
the rains from striking that area. The 





¥ » 
best plan is to plant shrubs at a distance 
of two feet at least and allow them to "ies 


grow and fill in the space. 


Mrs. Cadle also asks: ‘Does soil for 
wild ferns require any special treatment?” 
If possible, she should duplicate as nearly 
as possible the soil where the ferns were 
found growing. Leaf mold, which they 
require, may be had by allowing leaves to 
decay around them. 


An Illinoisan writes that she hopes the 
Garden Club page will be a permanent 
department. ‘There are many splendid 
garden magazines published,” she says, 
‘but most of them pertain to city homes, 
large country estates or suburbanites, 
These plans are usually too costly for the 
average farm home, so the new Garden 
Club page will meet these needs. Please 
tell us how to plant hardy herbaceous 
borders, how many plants of the different 
varieties, and just what will be most sat- 
isfactory. The hardy things seem best 
for busy farm folks.”” We have an article 
planned for early fall on just the subject 
mentioned. Flower growers are generally 
agreed that the best time to set out the 
hardy border is in the fall. 

Mrs. Thomas Bell, of Mount Union, 
Iowa, writes: “I am one in favor of the 
proposed Garden Club. The more one 
works with flowers the more enthusiastioe 
she becomes. I will look with interest on 
the next discussion in the Farmer.” 


Mrs. K. E. M., of Minnesota, is a posy 
enthusiast and heartily for the Garden 
Club. She has some things to exchange, 
too, but since she asks that her name 
not appear here, we can not list her cone 
tributions. We intend to see, however, 
that she gets in touch with another meme 
ber who has some things Mrs, K. E. M, 
wants, 





Jardine in Iowa 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
leaves Washington, May 27, for a six 
weeks’ inspection trip thru the west, 
This trip will take him to California 
thru Kansas, Utah and Idaho, and will 
bring him back thru Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, North Dakota, Minne 
sota, Nebraska and Iowa. He will 
speak at Mandan, N. D., July 3 or 4, 
and probably will address a meeting at 
Ames, July 10 or 12. 
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y 300 prizes offered 
three hundred fowl recipes 


be used in Tone's 
New Cook 


Book 











of recipes of Rreat value 
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know jood baking: 
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Louise Bennett Weaver, well 
known authority on foods, will select 
_. the prize winning recipes. Send ines 86}? 
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dollars. Use Tone 5 spices and ex- 
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Baking 
extracts are needed, use Tone’s, 


Baking 
powder you are using with these recipes. 


1. As many recipes may be submitted as you 


You have a chance to win on every one. 
Every recipe must call for the use of Tone’s 
Powder and where spices and flavoring 


Enclose with your recipes a part of Tone’s 
Powder label from the can of henee 
If the 


recipes call for spices or flavoring extracts, send 
in all or a portion 
labels. 

‘  ~ the Tone’s Baking Powder, Tone’s Flavor- 
ng E 
viously used by any prospective contesant, 


Address Cook Book Editor. :Tone Bros. Des Moines,la. 


of each of the packages or 


xtracts and Tone’s Spices have not been pre- 
upon 


written request 


making recipes tests, 
furnished free of charge to all who wish to enter 


the contest. 


The best 300 recipes will receive an award 


5. 
of $1.00 each. 
Recipes must 
written. 


7. Your name must appear plainly in the upper 
right-hand corner of your paper. 
8. All recipes must be in the mail or delivered 


on or before June Ist. 


9. This contest will be judged by the well-known 
cooking, expert, Louise Bennett Weaver. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














Saul Proclaims the Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 24, 1925. Acts, 9:20-31.) 


“And straightway in the synagogues 
he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son 
of God. 21) And all that heard him 
were amazed, and said, Is not this he 
that in Jerusalem made havoc of them 
that called on this name? and he had 
come hither for this intent, that he 
might bring them bound before the 
chief priests. (22) But Saul increased 
the more in strength, and confounded 
the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, prov- 
ing that this is the Christ. (23) And 
when many days were fulfilled, the 
Jews took counsel together to kill 
him: (24) but their plot became known 
to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill 
him: (25) but his disciples took him 
by night and let him down through the 
wall, lowering him in a basket. (26) 
And when he was come to Jerusalem, 
he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples; and they were all afraid of him, 
not believing that he was a disciple. 
(27) But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how at Damascus 
he had preached boldly in the name of 
Jesus, (28) And he was with them 
going in and going out at Jerusalem, 
(29) preaching boldly in the name of 
the Lord: and he spake and disputed 
against the Grecian Jews; but they 
were seeking to kill him. (30) And 
when the brethren knew it, they 
brought him down to Caesarea, and 
sent him forth to Tarsus. (31) So the 
church throughout all Judea and Gal- 
jlee and Samaria had peace, being edi- 
fied; and, walking in the fear of the 
Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit, was multiplied.” 


This lesson follows immediately af- 
ter the last lesson. It is not stated just 
how long Saul remained at Damascus 
after his conversion, after Ananias 
had laid his hands on him and he had 
received his sight again and had been 
baptized. It was probably only a few 
days. In the first chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Galations he writes: “For I 
make known to you, brethren, as touch- 
ing the gospel which was preached by 
me, that it is not after man. For neith- 
er did I receive it from man, nor was 
I taught it, but it came to me through 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” Then, af- 
ter speaking of his early life and reli- 
gious training, and of his persecution 
of the Christians: “But when it was 
the good pleasure of God to re- 
veal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles, straightway I 
conferred not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
that were apostles before me; but I 
went away into Arabia; and again I 
returned unto Damascus.” 
We do not know how long Saul staid 
fn the desert, preparing himself to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. He 
already knew the Scriptures, having 
been a pupil of Gamaliel, one of the 
most profound theologians of any day. 
In this same chapter, when referring 
to his persecutions of the Christians, 
he says: “I advanced in the Jews’ re- 
-ligion beyond many of my own age 
among my countrymen, being more ex- 
ceedingly zealous for the traditions of 
my fathers.” Whatever may have been 
the nature of his preparation, he came 
- put from the desert fully equipped to 
~ carry the message of the risen Christ. 
; Going back to Damascus, Saul 
_“straightway” proclaimed Jesus, “that 
he is the Son of God,” Naturally, all 








who heard him were amazed, Remem- 
ber that he had persecuted the Naza- 
renes long and bitterly. They knew of 
his manner of life, his training as a 
Jew and Pharisee, and his bitter zeal 
in persecution. ‘Breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter against sthe disci- 
ples of the Lord,” he had gone to the 
high priest, and had asked of him let- 
ters to the synagogues at Damascus, 
giving him the right to search out any 
and all who were’of “the Way,” 
whether men or women, and bring 
them bound to Jerusalem. Naturally, 
then, when they heard him proclaim- 
ing Jesus as the Son of God, they 
thought of his past life and his recent 
threatenings, and suspected that it 
was only a trick to entrap Christians, 
that he might deliver them bound to 
the high priest, as he had been given 
authority to do. 

It was possible for anyone who 
wished to do so to ask questions at the 
synagogue service. No doubt the Jews 
asked many questions when Paul 
preached. He was fully able to answer 
every question put to him. “But Saul 
increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews that dwelt at Da- 
mascus, proving that this is the 
Christ.” 

After Saul had preached and taught 
in Damascus for some time, the Jews 
had become fully convinced that he 
was sincere in his preaching. He took 
every occasion to prove that Jesus is 
the Christ, as indeed he did always 
from that time on. So they took coun- 
sel together and plotted to kill him. 
Saul learned of this plot, however, and 
believers helped him to escape by let- 
ting him “thru the wall,” lowering him 
in a basket. 

When he reached Jerusalem and 
wanted to join himself to the disciples 
there, the believers, they were afraid 
of him, remembering how zealous he 
had been in persecuting Christians, 
and remembering also the authority 
that had been given him to extend 
these persecutions as widely as he 
wished. They could not understand 
the change that had so quickly come 
over him, and did not believe that he 
had become a disciple. It took the tes- 
timony of Barnabas, who afterwards 
accompanied him on some of his mis- 
sionary journeys, to the effect that 
Saul had indeed “seen the Lord in the 
way,” and that he had preached boldly 
in the name of Christ at Damascus, be- 
fore they were fully convinced that he 
had really changed from a persecutor 
of Christians to a believer and devoted 
follower of the Nazarene. 

It did not take many days for the 
preaching of Saul to arouse the bitter 
enmity of the Jews at Jerusalem, as 
had been the case at Damascus. The 
spread of the doctrine he preached 
would mean the death of Pharisaism. 
So they sought to killhim. Among the 
Christians there would naturally be 
many who were relatives of these hos- 
tile Jews, and they would soon learn 
of such a plot. So twice within a 
short period of time was Saul’s life in 
danger, as it was many times after- 
wards. Some of the believers brought 
him down to Caesarea, on the coast, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus, the city 
of his birth. No doubt he took ship at 
Caesarea. 

Two or three points deserve special 
emphasis. The Lord selects men fit- 
ted to do His work. He has all sorts 
of work, work for all sorts of people, 
and he selects for the most laborious 
work men whom He has previously 
gifted with the natural requirements 
which fit them, when filled with the 
Holy Spirit, for that particular kind of 
work, Peter and John were all right 
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Kerogas 
DOES 
Surpass 


Every 


Rural Home | 
Needs this New Giant 


KEROGAS Oil Range 


“The Rust-Proof’’ Oil Range 


These new Heavy Duty Giant Kerogas Ojf 
Ranges have positively revolutionized cooking 
on the farm. They burn ordinary kerosene, — 
mind you—but you enjoy every convenience — 
and comfort of the most modern city gag 
range——and you get just as good results, but 
at lower fuel cost. 

Your dealer is waiting to show you this 
latest idea in ranges. Ask him particularly to © 
demonstrate the wonderful Patented Kerogag 
Genuine One-Piece Brass Burner that uses 
only one part of kerosene to 400 parts of air, 

Several different good makes are equipped 
with this famous burner, which gives “a flame 
always under instantaneous 
control and regulated to any degree of heat 
you wish. 

With one of these new improved oil | 
ranges, you can cook, bake, roast as easily | 
as with a gas range. Don’t buy an oil stove 
until you see the Kerogas Burner in action. 


Superior Features of 
These New Models Are: 


83 Giant Kerogag Burners— (1 
for oven—2 for Cooking Top). 
Full size, Porcelain Finish, As- 
bestos Lined Oven with Glass 
Door and Thermometer, _ 
4-Hole Cooking Top with 2 
Direct and 2 Auxiliary Holes, 
No lost heat. 

All white and gray Porcelain 
Enamel finish, Blue enamel 
burner box. Rust-proof 
throughout, Easy to clean. 
Glass Fuel @ank with Brass 
Sub-Tank, 

Bakes, Cooks, Operates, Looks 
Like the Best Gas Range, 


LOOK FOR THE 
PATENTED 


KEROGAS 


TRADE BURNER MARK 


The best way to select a GOOD Oil 
Stove is to make sure that it car- 
ries the trademark = KEROGAS — 
on the burners. 


within a flame,’ 


? 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


1218 First Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
DEALER’S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with Kerogas Bu 








in their work, the conversion of the 
Jews. But for the conversion of the 
Gentiles a man of different type was 
needed—one of Hebrew birth and 
Nreek culture, as well as of the best 
Hebrew education and of Roman citi- 
zenship. Paul had all of these quali- 
fications, as well as a keen, logical 
mind. He was also most zealous in 
spreading his faith, and”* carried into 
his new religious life the same zeal 
that characterized him in the old life. 

When Saul heard the voice of Christ, 
he knew Him, and immediately asked 
Him what He woduld have him to do. 
In his vision Ananias is told that Saul 
was praying. When a man prays sin- 
cerely, no matter what his past life 
has been, the Lord is dealing with 
him; and it is the business of Chris- 
tians to show confidence in him, to 
hope for the best and forget the past. 
When Saul had first prayed, and had 
received his sight, he preached in the 
name of the Lord. He showed the sin- 
cerity of his conversion by his works. 

In after years the apostle Paul 
speaks of “taking pleasure” in the dis- 
tresses he had endured “for Christ’s 
sake,” and counts as “refuse” the 
things that he has given up, “that I 
may gain Christ.” The Christian to- 
day is not called upon to go thru such 
hardships as_ his, but the same 
strength is available to him in his 
trials, whether great or small, 





The sweet pea season may be length- 
ened thru to fall if the ground about is 
given cultivation thru the dry weather 
and the blossoms kept cut with no seed 
pods allowed to form, 


so 
BT 
am 


WORE EBEEH 
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Buy 


Packed in sturdy 14-qt, cream can 
worth 75c at any store. 

You can afford to be particular 
about coffee. In Butter-Nut you have 
flavor, unsurpassed, at a price very 
low considering its high quality. 
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tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the @ 
cles you want to buy, just let us ® 
what you want and we will be a 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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STORY THIRTY-EIGHT 


“ow THE RIVER JORDAN BECAME DRY, AND THE 
WALLS OF JERICO FELL DOWN 


Joshua 3:1 to 6:27 


nOON after the two spies had come 

Nback from Jericho to the camp of 

‘ae, Joshua commanded the people to 

nie down their tents and remove from 
camping place to the bank of the 
Jordan. Then the priests took apart 

Mabernacle, and covered the ark and 
the furniture in the Holy Place; and 

5 the poles thru the rings for carrying 

,altar, and made ready for leaving the 

At the same time the people took 

their tents, and rolled them up, 
prought together their flocks and cat- 
and stood ready to march. 

Men Joshua gave the word, and they 
hed down toward the river, which 
rolling high and strong in front of 
», Joshua said: 

Pet the priests carry the ark of the 
nant in front, and let there be a 
se between it and the rest of the peo- 
of three thousand feet. Do not come 

than that space to the ark.” 

‘And all the people stood still, wonder- 
while the ark was brought on the 
yiders of the priests far out in front 

¥the ranks of. men, until it came down 
the very edge of the water. They could 
gee the ark, for it was covered, but 
knew that it was under its cover- 
son the shoulders of the priests. 

' Then said Joshua to the priests: 

walk into the water of the river.” 

‘Then a most wonderful thing took 

jace. As soon as the feet of the priests 

d the water by the shore, the river 
pve stopped flowing, and far away, up 
sriver, they could see the water rising 
piling up like a great heap. And 
the place where they were stand- 
the water ran on, until it left a great 
dry, and the stones on the river’s 

ld were uncovered. Then, at Joshua’s 

@mmand, the priests carried.the ark 
nto the middle of the dry bed of the 

fiver, and stood there with it on their 
pullers. 

And Joshua 
march across the river. 
soldiers from Reuben, Gad, and the 

if-tribe of Manasseh, who had already 

feelved their homes on the east of the 

r, but were with the other tribes to 

Mp in the war. After them came all the 

her tribes, each by itself, until they had 

passed over the river; and all this 
the priests stood on the river’s dry 

f holding the ark. 

Then Joshua called for twelve men, one 
nh from each tribe, and he said to 


“Now 


gave order to the people 


“Go down into the river and bring up 
hit twelve stones, as large stones as 
can carry, from the place where the 
sts are standing.” 

They did so, and with’ these stonés 
hua made a stone heap on the bank; 

md he said: 

‘Let this heap of stones stand here to 
p in memory what has taken place 
y. When your children shall ask 

Mw, ‘Why are these stones here?’ you 
Say to them, ‘Because here the Lord 
made the river dry before the ark 
the covenant, so that the people could 

Over into the land that God had 
hised to their fathers.’ ”’ 

Joshua told these twelve men to 
t also twelve other stones, and heap 

m up in the bed of the river where 

priests stood with the ark, so that 

stones might also stand to remind 
Who should see them of God’s won- 
fll help to His people. 

When all this had been done, and the 
heaps of stones had been piled up, 

=n the bank, the other in the bed of 
tiver, Joshua said to the priests: 

Lome now up from the river, and bring 
ark to the shore.” 

_ ley did so; and then the waters began 

Mflow down from above, until soon the 

Jordan was rolling by as it had 
wed before. So now at last the children 
Israel were safely in the land which 

mM had promised to their fathers more 
"five hundred years before. 

— >) «Set up a new camp, with the 

i Bacle in the middle, the altar before 
amd the tents of the tribes around it 
perder. = The place of the camp was 
‘tthe river, on the plain of Jordan, 
™ Was called Gilgal. And there the 

%. .'™p of the Israelites was kept all 

wae time that they were carrying on the 

mw to Win the land of Canaan. 
jon they came into the land, it was 
me of the early harvest; and in the 
they found grain and barley in 

4, nce. They gathered it, and ground 

made bread of it; and some of it 
PFeasted in the ear, and on that day 
ora which God had sent them 
" #@ sky thru forty years ceased to 
mo that it was needed no more. 
) in full view of the new camp, 


In front came’ 





stood the strong walls of Jericho. Joshua 
went out to look at the city; and he saw 
a man all armed coming toward him. 
Joshua. walked boldly up to the man, and 
said to him, ‘‘Are you on our side, or are 
you one of our enemies?” 

And he said, “No; but as captain of 
the Lord’s host have I come.” 

Then Joshua saw that he was the angel 
of the Lord; and Joshua, bowing down 
before him, said: ‘What word has my 
Lord to his. servant?’ 

And the captain of the Lord’s host said 
to Joshua, “Take off your shoes from 
your feet, for it is holy ground where 
you are standing.” 

Joshua did so; for the one who was 
speaking to him was not merely an an- 
gel, but the Lord Himself appearing as a 
man. And the Lord said to Joshua: ‘I 
have given to you Jericho, and its king, 
and its mighty men of war; and I will 
destroy the city of Jericho before you.” 

Then the Lord told Joshua the way in 
which the city should be taken; and 
Joshua went back to the camp at Gilgal. 
and made ready to march as God com- 
manded. During the next seven days all 
that was done was according to the word 
spoken by the Lord to Joshua. 

They drew out the army as if to fight 
against the city. In front came the sol- 
diers from the tribes on the east of the 
river. Then came a company of priests 
with trumpets made of rams’ horns, which 
they blew long and loud. Then came the 
ark of the covenant, borne on the shoul- 
ders of the priests. And, last of all came 
the host of Israel, marching in order. 
No one shouted, nor was any noise heard, 
except the sound of the rams’ horn trum- 
pets. They marched around the walls of 
Jericho once on that day, and then all 
marched back to camp. 

The next morning they all formed in 
the same order, and again they marched 
around the walls of the city; and so they 
did again and again, marching once each 
day for six days. 

On the seventh day, by God’s command, 
they rose very early in the morning, and 
did not stop when they had marched 
around the walls once; but kept on 
marching around and around, until they 
hed gone about the walls seven times. As 
they went by they saw at one window on 
the wall a scarlet cord hanging down; 
and they knew that this was the house 
of Rahab, who had saved the lives of the 
two spies. 

When the seventh march was ended, 
they all stood still. Even the trumpets 
ceased, and there was a great silence for 
a moment, until the voice of Joshua rang 
out, “Shout, for the Lord has given you 
the city!” 

Then a great shout went up from the 
host; and they looked at the wall, and 
saw that it was trembling, and shaking, 
and falling! It fell down flat at every 
place but one. There was one part of 
the wall left standing, where the scarlet 
cord was hanging from the window. 

And Joshua said to the two spies, 30 
and bring out Rahab and her family, and 
take them to a safe place.” 

They went into Rahab’s house on the 
wall and brought her out, and with her 
her father and mother, and all their fam- 
ily. They cared for them, and kept them 
safely in the camp of the Israelites until 
all the war against the people of the land 
was ended. 

While some of the soldiers were taking 
care of Rahab, all the rest of the army 
was climbing up over the ruined wall. 
The people in the city were so filled with 
fear when they saw the walls falling 
down on every side, that they did not try 
to defend it, but sank down helpless and 
were slain or taken prisoners by the Is- 
raelites. 

Thus the city was taken, with all that 
was within it. But the Israelites were 
forbidden to use for themselves any of 
the treasures in the city. Joshua said 
to them, ‘Nothing in this city belongs to 
you. It is the Lord’s, and is to be de- 
stroyed as an offering to the Lord.” 

So they brought together all the gold, 
and silver, and precious things, and all 
that was in the houses. They took noth- 
ing for themselves, but kept the gold and 
silver and the things made of brass and 
iron for the Tabernacle. All the rest of 
what they found in the city they burned 
and destroyed, leaving of the city of 
Jericho nothing but a waste and a deso- 
lation. And Joshua said: 

“Let the Lord’s curse rest on any man 
who shall ever build again the city of 
Jericho. With the loss of his oldest born 
shall he lay its foundation, and with the 
loss of his youngest son shall he set up 
the gates of it.” 

After this Rahab, the woman who had 
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Buy a mattress for 
better comfort and 
longer wear 


A high price is no guarantee that a mattress will 
stand long years of use and keep its downy softness. 
The SQUARE BRAND Mattress, backed by over 
40 years of mattress making’ experience, is not high 
priced. Yet, it is the softest and most comfortable 
Mattress you can buy. 


This is true because of the improved methods of 
scientifically ‘cleaning the cotton which gives it in- 
creased buoyancy and life. Also because of a bet- 
ter way of building up the layers of thin cotton 
fibres so they cannot bunch or pull apart. 


You can always buy a SQUARE BRAND Mat- 
tress in full faith. _Ask your furniture dealer aboug 
the reputation their quality has earned. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers of Mattresses and Upholstery 


Se 
Iquar 


Brand | & 


























Saved the spies, was taken among the 
people of Israel, just as tho she had been 
an Israelite born. And one of the nobles 
of the tribe of Judah, whose name was 
Salmon, took her for his wife. And from 
her line of descendants, of those who 
came from her, many years after this, 
was born David the king. She was saved 
and blessed, because she had faith in the 
God of Israel. 





IOWA FAIR PREMIUMS 


The Iowa State Fair and Exposition, 
August 26 to September 4, is again offer- 
ing its usual attractive list of cash pre- 
miums and prizes to exhibitors. The 
prizes offered this year will cover a wide 
range of agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial activities, as well as interesting 
departments for the women and young 
people. A grand total of $127,480 will be 
awarded to the winners of the cash pre- 
miums. Of this amount nearly $70,000 
will go to the exhibitors of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. The following allot- 
ment of the awards has been announced: 

Livestock—Horses, $23,025; cattle, $32,- 
615; swine, $10,250; sheep, $4,072; goats, 
$365; poultry, $2,205.50; pigeons, $101. 

Agricultural Products—Agriculture, $12,- 
594; wool, $396; honey and bees, $600; 
dairy department, $723; horticultural de- 
partment, $3,226.75. 
~ Misceilaneous—Racing events, $17,950; 
culinary, $849; floriculture department, 
$2,345; textile and china, $1,565.50; wo- 
men’s county-wide project, $840; graphic 
and plastic arts, $662; baby health de- 
partment, $500; horseshoe pitching con- 
test, $375. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Department—Boys’ ana 
girls’ cattle, $4,541; boys’ an& girls, swine, 
$2,050; boys’ and girls’ sheep and wool, 
$526; boys ’and girls’ poultry, $456; agri- 
cultural exhibits and demonstrations, 
$866.50; home economics exhibits and 
demonstrations, $1,491.50; health scoring 
contests, $100; judging contests, $880. 











SAVE 25% To 50% 


Buy a “Longer Life” battery direct 
from our modern factory and save 
25% to 50%. Just think of getting a 
Ford Battery for only $10.50. Guaran- 
teed for three years, too. Wecan do 
this because we make our own bat- 
teries and sell direct to you. Every 
dollar you pay goes for skilled work- 
manship and best materials. 


For Fords—$10.50 
Other cars in proportion. You get a 
three year guarantee with every 
battery. 
Send No Money 
We ship by express C. O. D., subject to your 
dnapection at express . Send fo 


ll specifications for al) cars. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co, 
Dept. W-2, Des Moines, lowa 








Educational—Educational department, 
$900; spelling contest, $160. 
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BERRY BOXES AND CRATES 
American Qt. boxes made up and nested. 

Per crate of 1000 boxes $7.50 
Crates to hold 24 qt. boxes sold in sections knocked 
down—18c each or $17.00 per 100, Shipment from 
stock on receipt of your order and remittance. 


LIGGETT MFG. CO., 107 So. 2ist St., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Grinds Any ore 


ToANY DEGREE of FINENESS 


can have the f: d 

or at =e lower — than = 
‘ordsen or equal power. Bes 

service, longest life! Jay y Bee 


HUMDINGER 


CRUSHER - GRINDER - PULVCRIZER 
a materia! eoyer. Grinds 4. A, impact. 16 
4s bey 








Now 
. Humdinger 
* before! 





steel! 
material only, No ron 





<n he pew 
Pulverizers for all pur- 
poses. Live Sajesmen and Dealers 
wanted in open territory. 
Write for full descciption, . 
1.8. SEDBERRY CO. 817-E Fachange Ai Ave., Ehicago, ti, 
‘factory and Main Office: 


Seed Corn 





's Yellow D 

Black’ s Yellow Dent 

Holds state 5-year record for high yields 
and early maturity. Matures 10 days 
earlier than Reid's Yellow Dent. Have 
spent 16 years in developing and improv- 
ing this superior strain of corn. Write, 
wire or come to my seed house on the 
farm. I guarantee to satisfy you. Prompt 
service. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Certer, la. 


GD Gii> 2p 
Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—High Yielding 
Best quality—Test 97%, ear $6.00, 
shelled and graded $7; sacks inciu- 
ded. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money cheerfully refunded, Order 
direct from thie ad 


JAY J. Newlin, Rt. 1, Grimes, Polk Co., la. 
Replant? Krug ripens planted June ICth 


= Ga cum 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


Now available for prompt shipment. 
Send your inquiries and orders to 


NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 
1042 Omaha National Bank Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


IMPOSSIBLE? NO. 
Here They Are 


Three-row riding weeder, alfalfa culti- 
vator, seed-bed maker, and harrow cart, 
da ned into one machine, Write for full 
particulars, 

THE LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO. 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
































Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 

gg Costs less b= a ang = s ice 


ted. 
EMPIRE M MFG. COMPANY 
602N. 7th St., Washington, iowa 











Qn the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
Conditions never better to buy good lands 

ces that will never be lower. Crop payment 
terms. Say which state interested in. 

meseekers rates. Send for information 


S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Seo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DOGS 


POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great neoes 
at etud. Pups for sale “a3 by 

. Ideal protectors of home oon 

Unexcelled for companions. 

A. Anderson, Stanhope. la 


AFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 
BP a Ae Roy Pictures 10 cents. 
. Nebraska. 














Iowa Leads in T. B. Work 


During March, when 140,297 Iowa 
cattle were given the tuberculin test, 
Iowa shattered its own area clean-up 
record, established in February, when 
more than 121,000 head were tested. 
Previous to that month no state had 
tested as many as 100,000 head in thir- 
ty days, according to Dr. K. R. Stouder, 
extension veterinarian, Iowa State 
College. Iowa is now far in the lead 
in T. B, eradication work. 

Forty-three counties are now en- 
gaged in the work, three being already 
on the accredited list, Winnebago, Pot- 
tawattamie and Jasper. WHardin, Ad- 
ams, Kossuth, Buena Vista, Polk and 
other counties are nearing the goal 
and will probably be placed on the ac- 
credited list within the next month or 
two. More than 150 veterinarians as- 
sisted in the testing work for March, 
either part or full time. 

The Iowa law provides that counties 
themselves can go ahead and make as- 
sessments up to three mills, if need- 
ed, for tuberculosis eradication. High- 
ty per cent of this money raised, how- 
ever, is spent in paying indemnities 
on cattle which react to the test, the 
actual amount spent in testing and 
administration work amounting to only 
20 per cent of the money raised. Iowa 
counties last year raised $492,000 for 
this work in addition to the $500,000 
state and federal appropriation. 


Indiana Objects 

The Indiana Securities Commission 
recently refused the Grain Marketing 
Company of Chicago permission to sell 
$1,000,000 worth of stock in that state 
until a hearing could be held on the 
question. When the company applied 
for permission the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation thru W. H. Settle, 
president, asked that the stock be kept 
out of Indiana. Settle stated that his 
organization does not want its mem- 
bers victimized by buying stock in the 
company which is, in his opinion, sim- 
ply an unloading scheme. The hearing 
was scheduled to be held on May 12. 





* 
Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, May 18-24 

The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p.m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m,: 12:01 -p. m.; 13:31 p. m.; 1:01 
p. m.; 1:25 p m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast, 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a, 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30—in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270-—-Monday, 10:00 p. 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00; 9:45 to 1:30; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00. to 1:30 p. 
m., midnight reyvue;@ Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p. m. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday, 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., musie; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m, music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

lowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHE, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 
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For they’re hard 
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I want to catch one, but I mean no 


I just want to see how big its 


to see off very far. 


Grandpa says when the oak 


The size of a squirrel’s 


LF one out 


, or there about, 


Ruth Wallace 

















Omaha, WAAW, 278—Monday, § 
9:00, music, 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday,- 9a 
m.; ; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 
p. m. 3:00 p. m., special religious y 
Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7: 00-5 % 
musical programs. bt 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Con a 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to. 
noonday concerts each week-day, 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladfegts 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week 


; 





RADIO EXPERIENCE WANTEps 
We are interested in finding out: 
use our farm subscribers are making: 
the radio, what service it has been 


them in a business way or in the way, 
entertainment. For the best lettep 
this subject, on or before May 39- 
award of $5 will be given. Keep 

letter down to 500 words, and addregg 
Radio Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES | 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind" 
by Thornton W. Burgess, 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 
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Jerry Muskrat’s Party 


All the Merry Little Breezes were hyp 
rying over the Green Meadows,  §%¢ 
this way and some that way and gg “4 The F 
the other way. You see, Jerry Musk als 
had asked them to carry his invitatiogiy <a 
to a party at the Big Rock in the Smith Pe 
Pool. 

Every one said he 
to go. Round Mr. Sun shone hig yen 
brightest, The sky was its bluest q 
the little birds had promised to be the 
to sing for Jerry, so of course all the lit 
folks wanted to go. 

When they reached the Smiling P 
they found Jerry Muskrat all ready, 
brothers and his sisters, his aunts and 
uncles and his cousins were all them 
Such a merry, merry time as there 
How the water did splash! _ Billy 
and Little Joe Otter and Grandfather ¥ 
jumped right in as soon ag they got th 
They played tag in the water and 
and seek behind the Big Rock. 
turned somersaults ddéwn the slipps 
slide and they had such a good time! 

But Reddy Fox and Peter Rabbit @ 
Bobby Coon and Johnny Chuck and Jin 
my Skunk and Happy Jack and Strf 
Chipmunk couldn't swim; all they ¢ 
do was sit around and look on and wig 
that they knew how to swim, too. §¢ 
course they didn’t have a good time. § 
they began to wish they hadn't come! 
Jerry’s party. When he found that f 
were not having a good time, poor 
felt very badly, indeed. You see he 
in the water so much he had quite 
gotten there was anyone who co 
swim, or he never, never would have’ 
vited all the little meadow folks who 
on dry land. Bes 

“Let’s go home,” 
Johnny Chuck. 3 

‘“‘We can have more fun up on the fi 
said Jimmy Skunk. i, 
Just then Little Joe Otter came pushil 
a great, big log across the Smiling Pom 3 
‘“‘Here’s a ship, Bobby Coon. You get y 
and I'll give you a sail across the Smilii ty; 
Pool,” shouted Little Joe Otter. B37 

So Bobby Coon crawled out on the 
log and held on very tight, while litt 
Joe Otter swam behind and pushed. Ad 
the Smiling Pool they went and b 
again. Bobby Coon had such a good 
tnat he wanted to go again, but Jimm 
Skunk wanted a ride. So Bobby hopp 
off and Jimmy hopped on, and away # 
went across the Smiling Pool with 
Joe Otter pushing behind. 

Then Jerry Muskrat found another 
and gave Peter Rabbit a ride. Jerry Musk 
rat's brothers and sisters and aunts 
uncles and cousins found logs and [00m 
Reddy Fox and Johnny Chuck and : 

Mr. Toad back and forth across the 5m 
ing Pool. 

Happy Jack sat up very straight on¥ 
end of his log and spread his great bu 
tail for a sail. All the Little Breezes ? 
and blew, and Happy Jack sailed 10 
and round the Smiling Pool. 4 

Sometimes someone would fall off i 
the water and get wet, but Jerry Mus 
or Billy Mink always pulled them out 
no one cared a bit for a wetting. 

In the bushes around the Smiling F 
the little birds sang and sang. 5 
Fox barked his loudest. Happy 
chattered. The Muskrats squealed 
squeaked, for the party was such fun: 

By and by, when Mr. Sun went ¢ 
behind the Purple Hills to his home™® 
Old Mother West Wind with all her ™® 
ry Little Breezes went after him, ® 
the little stars came out to twinkle? 
twinkle, the Smiling Pool lay all 
and still, but smiling and smiling to 
what a good time every one had hae 
Jerry Muskrat’s party. 4 

(Next week we will hear abou 
tricks that Bobby Coon and ne 
play.) 
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ROTECTED 


Jaden flies and mosquitoes can’t 
the health and comfort of your 
ily when you screen with 


Sun-Red Edge 
Screen Cloth 


yniform weave and square mesh is 
-proof. Every foot bears our mark 
jdentification (Sun-Red Edge) and is 
teed to be of highest quality. It 
longer and saves frequent re- 
ning expense. 
your dealer today! We are makers of 
Galvanized, Black Painted and Copper- 
Wire Cloth, Write us for free booklet, 
ul Hints on Proper Screening.” 
HINTS TO FARMERS 
y™ Red Edge is our trade mark—our honor 
mark—and its red e slastic enamel doubly pro- 
tects edges of cloth from moisture which 
collects under nailing strip. 
d Edge is th t and only Self- 
Bhan Red se 6 P in eee mark 


every six inches—accurate as a tape line, 
§ Sun - Red Edge screen cloth is perfectly 
woven with square, uniform mesh—onl 


ible with wire drawn round and true. It 
EB fornishe din Black Painted, Electro-Gal- 
yanized and Copper Bronze. 

4 in the painted cloth, me Edge black paint is 
elastic and won’t crack off. It’s the paint 
that prevents rust. 

In the galvanized cloth, soft gray finish, Sun- 

Sips Hage is electro- -plate a th 10 he avy 

seats It’s the zinc that prevents rust. 
fears twice as long. 

bin sereening and re-screening, the cost of 
cloth is smal! compared to labor. Buy only 
the best. Sun-Red Edge outlasts ali others. 


NOLDS WIRECO., DIXON, ILL. 


= 
TRADE MARK REG.V.S. PAT. OFF. 








= Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Sunlight for Chicks 


Direct sunlight is the cheapest and 
one of the best aids in the successful 
raising of chicks and to get full ad- 
vantage of it chicks should be gotten 
outdoors at the very earliest possible 
age, according to Dr. L. E. Card, chief 
of poultry husbandry at the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
Another reason for getting the chicks 
out in the open at the earliest possible 
age is the fact that while they are 
young they are more easily trained to 
find their way in and out the house. 
If they are kept confined in the brood- 
er house until they are two or three 
weeks old, it often is hard to get them 
to venture outside when the opportu. 
nity comes. 

“In training chicks to go in and out 
of the brooder house the farmer or 
poultryman should first build an ap- 
proach to the chick door so that it will 
be easy for the chicks to climb from 
the ground level up to the level of the 
house floor. This can be done either 
by making a pile of sod or dirt or by 
building an incline of boards with 
small cleats on top to assist the chicks 
in climbing. Whatever method is 
used, there should be no corners into 
which the chicks might crowd and pile. 
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Nortnaup,Kinc & Co's 


ST NG 

BUTTERMILK 
MASH 
vitamin content for straight 


Guaranteed To Satisfy 
Write For Booklet 
“Chicks To Dollars”’ 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 











Pr ch rams serene 
ALL FLIES. . 
clean,ornamental,con- 


venient, cheap. Lasts 
all season lade of 
. "t spill or 


SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., E pone Ra N.Y. 
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White Wyandotte Chicks on the Campbell 
Farm, near Spencer, S. D. 
The approach should slope in all direc- 
tions from the door to the ground. 
“During the first few days that the 
chicks are outside a very small yard 
will be large enough for them. It need 
not be more than five or six feet in di- 
ameter. This should gradually be en- 
larged as the chicks grow with the 
idea of taking it away entirely as soon 
as possible and letting the chicks have 
free range. Inch mesh wire two feet 
high is quite satisfactory for such a 
yard, except that in cold, windy weath- 
er it is desirable to use boards in or- 
der to protect the chicks from the 
wind and still allow them plenty of 
sunlight.” 


Ar Idea Is Still Worth $1 


Some time ago we offered prizes of 
$1 for acceptable suggestions on home- 
made poultry equipment. This offer 
still stands and we would like to re- 
mind our readers of the prize and the 
opportunity of conveying helpful hints 
to brother and sister poultry keepers. 
The brooding season should offer am- 
ple opportunity to exchange ideas as to 
the equipment used in connection with 
the baby chicks for their feeding and 
care whether artificially brooded or 
with the aid of the mother hen. Send 
a sketch and description if possible 
and our artist will work it up in good 
shape to present in the paper, 








Rooster Swatting Time 


This seems to be the season of the 
year to get rid of the roosters the poul- 
tryman doesn’t want to keep over for 
another breeding season, For roosters 
that are to be kept, it seems best to 
confine them to a small run and avoid 
the difficulty of handling fertile eggs 
in the hot weather. 





The Aavor keeps kiddies coming 
back for. more! Each golden- 
§ brown, crackly-crisp flake is 
enriched with a favor supreme. 


Kellogg makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 
flavor. The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is 
necessary every day to satisfy the demand. Served 
with milk or cream and your favorite fruit, each 
delicious, golden-toasted flake has a flavor-thrill 
for all. More than 2,000,000 quarts of milk or 
cream and tons of fruit are used daily in this 
Try it for breakfast! 
Served in leading hotels and restaurants. 


Kolloyy4 


CORN FLAKES —_/;-*~ 


fashion. For sale at all 


grocers, 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
toast y-crisp. 


4 





We challenge the World! © 


Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with any ready-to-eat 
cereal and you'll appreciate why 
Kellogg’s outsells all others, 








BABY CHICKS _ 





















Pet King’s chicks niche produce profits,--they are cheap at any price And 
—e the prices ere they are barg nee Customers numbered by 

ds awk and 100 per + come Live Delivery personally guar - 
pL y ot, ay Barat te your as | _ eniehs delivery or write for catalog, 


Ww. Leshesne jasssacananenes 912.00 $58.00 Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 
13.00 63.50 W.Orpingtons, . 













eeereecevoess 00 
lao meany, sped pecial strains. 
hatcherv. You can secure hie Profitable hix only from the 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


a ‘QUALITY Stes & EGGS 


red s2, 000 Heavy Laying Breeders tested 
y experts approved by State Poultry 
~Bred 2,3” Thousands spent on our Master 
lity Sreomne Farms. e breed for capacit ¥ d 
of 200 eggs and up. Chicks postpai 
live roomy of ozorantens. i horns, Large 
ks, By 
Is Success fyortee wre n., $12. Lt. Brelmas WS. A 
insurance $7" $7. The i lustrated catalog Free. 
Missourt Poultry Farms, Columbia. Mo. 


Ayre MSEYER CHICKS 


72 11.00 55.00 
in any way with any other 
lowa City, lowa 


More Poultry 
by purchasing Profits 


from lowa’s reli- 
able hatchery. You get chicks from 
and supervised 


72. 
WARNING--Prof, Suerte 
Box M, 











healthy flocks, culle 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five bes = becede for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 
Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 
CHICKS literature now. 


neones. $10. 
asort, 








bi Live Delivery—Postpaid. Pure bred, Hogan 
tested. Leghorns, 100, $10. Barred and White Rocks, 
Reds, 100,912. Buff and White Orpingtons, Anconas, 
Minorcas, 100,813. White Wyandottas, Buff Rocks, 
100, 614. Mixed Chicks, 100, #9. Order from this 
ad. Bank References. Mem. |. B. C. A. Free catalog. 
RAMSEWER HATCHERY 
Box 23, Pulaski, lowa 


BUY CALHOUN’S CHICKS 






























) They are produced from carefully se- UNE 15 to Aug. 10 del. in 100 lots ag your 
lected, vigorous, bealthy, heavy lay- door. Assorted ag Sagres Cc. 
ing, pure bred flocks. They will Reds $9.60; R. C. Reds, vo Hocks g1080" Wyan. 
make money for you. White Buf Orpingtons, thee, $11.50. Catalog f 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Bar- 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Peoria, I!linois, Des Moines, lowa, Milwaukee, 
Wisconéin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


red and White Rocks, R. I. Reds. 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black Minorcas, $10 per 100 and up. Postpaid. 
Free Live Delivery. Circular free. Bank refe- 
rence. CALHOUN’S POULTRY 
ARMS Box 18, 


CHICKS! REDUCED PRICES 


Sturdy, healthy, pure bred chicks 100% 
Live Delivery Postpaid. White Leghor: 4 
“ 08.50 . Barred ao 
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varieties. Capacity 200,000 month’ 
anteed. Postpaid. Low prices. 1)) ree. 
Standerd Egg Farm, Gox 99 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS, [727 , selected, pure 


production. For low prices write 











; 600, xed, 1 ? 

50; 600, #42. Order right ‘trom this ad. Bank Ref. Baby Chicks, 16 pure * a 
There is no risk. MOMTON HATCHERY, 100,000 epocial pei cea, ready tor delivery. Weite 4 
Box 29, Morton, Silinois. Etteldorf’s atonement Ossian. Iowa. 


color and hi 
Sarees ‘Eionumw, Austin, Minn, 
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Alpha Portland Cement Company Ke 
PA. a¢ ai 
Ironton, Ohio St. Louis wet 
Boston 









































Build for 1975 as well at 1925 Fora 


Improvements and structures built with 
ALPHA CEMENT do not rot, o 
burn, nor do they require painting. | es 


Your local ALPHA Dealer has scores of 
helpful Bulletins and Service Sheets on 
jen ete ermanent improvements; also a valuable 
be a Ti2- -page Cement Construction Handbook 


rust, 
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FARM [ ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He wi} gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all Inquiries, 4 











Power Post Driver 

A subscriber inquires as to the pos- 
sibility of making a post driving out- 
fit operated by a gas engine. In many 
sections of the country it is often 
cheaper and more convenient to drive 
posts than to dig holes and set them 
in and then tamp the earth in around 
them again. As a general rule, this is 
always done by hand with a heavy 
maul or sledge, and the writer knows 


by painful experience on the old home 
farm that, while it may be good exer- 
cise to develop arm and shoulder mus- 
cles, it is slow and laborious work. 

We have often wondered why a sim- 
ple outfit could not be arranged to do 
this by gas engine power, somewhat 
similar to the way a piledriver acts, 
and we have no doubt many of our 
readers will be greatly interested in 
the accompanying diagram of such an 
outfit, sent in by one of our sub 
scribers. 

This device is intended to be set in 
a wagon bed or on the running gears 
and project over far enough to give 
plenty of room for handling the post. 
The diagram is fairly clear, except 
that it does not show how the driving 
block is guided, nor the clutch arrange- 
ment. Evidently the block is made of 
concrete with a steel plate on the bot- 
tom, and apparently will weigh about 
200 pounds, tho the best weigh will 
depend somewhat on the size of the 
posts and the character of the ground. 
The driving blocks will have to be 

f10% 
Wight Pulley — 
Loose Pulley 
SAihier Fork. 
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©cco Mineral Compound for Hegs is now 
recognized as a jeading Swine Mineral. 
Millions of pounds are used anhually by 
age ey of farmers, For full particu- 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Oclweln, lowe 





caer Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











cNew line of 
Steel Elevators 


makes bigger 
Farm Profits 


Built to last a lifetime, the New 
ational Steel Portable OUT. 
IDE and National Steel Chain. 

a Bucket INSIDE Elevators 

ek a pre value of any grain 
pat ng equipment. 

Built by pioneers | in in beliding farm 

elevators for 

Julius Scott, Willrmabarg, Towa 
‘Elevated over 2000 bu. corn and 

like it fine. Should last life time.’ 

Mountjoy & Hoblit, Atlanta, III. : 
‘Most satisfactory. Carries’ ‘- 

without bruising or Shelling. L 

smooth, and easy running. 

One to fit your farm needs, Don’t 

scoop Pe “We more. SAVE 

4 lead catalog 
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\ for Prices 
To- Day 


Portable Elevator Mfo.Co. 
Dept. T Bloomington IIL 











MICHIGAN | 
SsTAve SILOS 
Write for in- 


Th L t word tn a permanent silo. 
vesting free illustrated fact- 


stopping at that—how 


known processes—an' 
jays from « 


we erect them for you ine afew 


Special Terms if you order Now! 
jents wanted in open territory. 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604 So. Washington St., Peoria, Il. 


tories at 


Peoria, ., Bt ind., Mich. 














DeSoto Condensed | 






285 Prices F.O. B, Minneapolis: 

A pound of De Soto Condensed Buttermilk mixed 
with water — 4gals.of og slop. For poultry feed, 
De. one Ib, to 3 gale. water 


Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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bolted solidly to wooden blocks which 
work freely in well soaped or greased 
slides on the 2x10 uprights. 

The clutch can be any easy working 
clutch which throws past center or 
locks when pushed in. This could be 
made from the clutch pulley of a gas 
engine or tractor, or with a little mod- 
ification from the clutch of a discard- 
ed automobile. A lever could be so 
arranged that as the weight reached 
the top of the guides, it would throw 
out the clutch and let the weight fall, 
and then be thrown in again by the 
man on the ground pulling the clutch 
in again with a rope. A brake should 
be arranged so that the clutch could 
be thrown out by hand and the weight 
held at any desired height or let 
down as slowly as desired. 

Or a simpler arrangement could be 
worked out by having a tight and 
loose pulley on the drum shaft which 
winds up the rope. Just before the 
weight reaches the top, it would op- 
erate a belt shifter fork which would 
push the belt onto the loose pulley and 
this would allow the weight to fall. 
Then a light weight on the belt 
shifter would bring the belt back on 
the tight pulley again. 

For working on side hills it may 
be necessary to adjust the device to 
make the upright guides vertical. It 
is hardly practical in a home-made de- 
vice to make the uprights adjustable 
with respect to the base. A simpler 
way would be to fasten a rope to the 
top of the uprights, pull it to a ver- 
tical position and hold it to place with 
a@ wedge under the low side of base. 


In going up oredown hill, the uprigi 
could be tipped forward or back jn ¢ 
same way. 
steep for this sort of adjustment y 
be sufficient, it will probably be Ale 
er and easier to dig a hole and get 4 

post in that way. 





Simple Method of Distilling 
Water 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Would like your advice about 
curing water for putting into the } 
teries for a 32-volt farm lighting plg 
Our butter-maker at the creame 
made some for me by attaching a 
ber tube onto a drain cock at the Ig 
er end of a vertical steam pipe 
then sloping the hose downward tg 
glass.jar. By leaving the drain eg 
open just a trifle, the condensed stem 
drips into the jar and it does not 
long to secure a gallon in this way, 


Where the slope ig ty 


have used about a gallon of this fj 


my battery, and would like to kng 
whether it is all right. If not, e 
you snggest a way by which I can 
cure distilled water which is safe?” 


Pet Cock 
Another ‘or) . 









Localion/for 
Pet Cock 







Left open 
\smatt Pipe. Tubing. 


“Steam Pipe 








Water. distilled in the way des 
is not safe to use in a storage bat 
because much of that collected 


have condensed in the pipe and hav 
come in contact with the iron after div 


tillation, and iron is very detriment 
to the plates. You may not yet h 
caused any serious damage, but we 
vise you not to use any more of si 
water. 

It is entirely possible, however, 
secure safe distilled water from 
steam pipe if the arrangement is m 
as shown in the accompanying 4 
gram. Here the valve is tapped 
either at the top or in such a way 
water condensing in the pipes canm™ 
escape into the container. Or, if] 
ferred, the cock can be taken off 
the top of a horizontal pipe as sho 
in the second cut, 





Ice Does Not Keep Properly 


A South Dakota _ correspond 
writes: 

“Please tell me what is the trou 
with my ice house, as the ice does 
keep in it as it should. The house 
16x18 feet and 12 feet high, and is # 
feet in the ground of six-inch cell 
walls, and six feet above ground 
wood construction. 


if 
if 


Justa Trifle. — Rubber, 
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The bottom is # 


arranged that any water can drain 0& 


I have six inches of sawdust arou 
the outside and about eight inches? 


top of the ice. Any suggestions will™ 


appreciated.” 


Apparently the chief trouble is! 


of insulation. 


If our correspond 


will put about twelve inches of #@® 


dust on the floor, at least twe 


inches all around the sides, and 
least eighteen inches on top, We 
his troubles will be over. The 
dust should be as dry as possible 
it is put in, should not be packed 
solidly, and especially on top S#™ 
be turned every few days to keeP 
loose. Also it is well to see that 
drain is fixed so that some place™ 
will always be full of water to ™ 
any air from getting in. my 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
airy Management will be cheerfully suswered. 
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a = 
rig Cream That Keeps Sweet 


‘S A. M. Hein, who manages a Co-op- 
Se! tive creamery at Sibley, in Osceola 
nent + Esty, lowa, believes that co-opera- 
tion can be as effectively employed in 
improving the quality of creamery 
products as it is in reference to man- 
agement and quantity production. As 
quality butter is largely dependent up- 
on the quality of the cream used, Mr. 
Hein makes the following suggestions 
to his patrons. We pass them on to 
our readers: 

“To produce cream that will keep 
gweet, it is necessary to cool 
with water right after skimming, and 
jeep where cold water can be pumped 
ground it twice a day and in hot 
weather three times is better. Acid is 
formed in the cream from germs and 
this acid starts in the milk as soon as 
the milking is done. If the milk is 
only rinsed between milkings as is the 
practice of some dairymen, consider- 
able acid is formed while drying on 
the pail. As soon as the pail becomes 
moist it rapidly starts the milk on the 
road to higher acidity. 

“Next is the unwashed separator 
standing over night. It contains high 
0 acid matter. To avoid this the sepa- 
‘® rator should be washed after each 
® skimming. However, many farmers 

will not take time for this, and wash 
the machine once a day. In such a 
f case, the bowl should be flushed well 

with a half pail of water and should 
be taken out of the frame and emptied, 
then refilled with water. The next 
morning it should again be emptied 
and placed back in the frame ready to 


2 quick. 
Set fi 





crib yun. These means reduce the acid 
atte content very much. It is also impor- 
d tant that the milk strainers are kept 
i ba in sweet condition, also utensils that 


| come in contact with the cream or 
eras milk. * 
ment “By overcoming these foregoing 
th things mentioned, you will have no 
we #@@ trouble in keeping the cream under 
f sud the required point of acidity for three 
to four days, Cream older than four 
jet, WE days becomes a trifle bitter, especially 
fom in winter months, and will not make 
| a good keeping quality of butter.” 


ed 
tif’ Feeding Skim-Milk to Calves 


pe Under natural circumstances the 
ott calf takes small quantities of milk at 
abe frequent intervals. The calf’s stom- 
ach is not suited at this time to large 
quantities of feed and _ excessive 


amounts usually result in indigestion 





and scours. 
rly For the first two weeks five or six 
nd quarts, or about ten or twelve pounds 

per day, is all that a large calf should 
= be allowed. A small calf like a Jer- 
os nome °°" does not require this much. This 
use ime MAY be fed in two feeds but three is 
better for the first two weeks, but is 


a hot usually practiced on account of the 
of extra work. Over-feeding is one of the 
is Most common faults in raising skim- 
in off milk calves, 
os As the calves get older more milk 
on He Ot «be used, but sixteen or eighteen 
be Pounds should b axi 
“ill shoul e the maximum 
@ "Mount fed. It is better to feed this 
in separate pails for each calf, for 
5 Ii When fed in a trough some calves will 
nde “rink faster than others and gorge 
themselves while others starve. 
P Whole milk preferably from the 
4 mother should be fed to the calf for 


. the first few days. Skim-milk can be 
‘ fradually substituted for the whole 
we ™k. Care should be taken to feed 
5 mk warm and sweet. Changes in 
_ perature from warm to cold often 
Produce indigestion. The pails must 
h kept Sanitary if the calves are to be 
ealthy, 
easiderable experimental work has 
Regd in regard to substitutes for 
| Tat. In an experiment by the 








Iowa station oil meal, oatmeal, corn 
meal and flaxseed, and corn meal were 
tried. All of these feeds produced 
good results. The oil meal made 
slightly the most gain per pound of 
dry matter consumed, but on account 
of the cheapness of corn it made the 
cheapest gains. As the calves ap- 
proach weaning time part oats, bran 
or oil meal should be added in order 
that the ration will be balanced when 
the milk is abolished. 





Interesting Facts About Iowa 
Creameries 


A great deal of interesting informa- 
tion has been recently compiled by C. 
Bechtelhemer, of the Iowa Creamery 
Secretaries’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion relative to the operations of Iowa 
co-operative creameries. Reports re- 
ceived from 105 creameries show that 
they handled 33,765,314 pounds of fat 
last year and manufactured 40,946,190 
pounds of butter, with an average 
overrun of 22.75 per cent. This prod- 
uct returned $15,099,985.53 to-the pa- 
trons of these creameries. 

The average cost of manufacture 
was 3.12 cents per pound. This is 
somewhat lower than the previous 
year and seems to be closely associat- 
ed with the increased make of these 
creameries. The average production 
for these 105.creameries was 389,964 
pounds for 1924 and 325,766 for 1923. 

The average price paid for fat by all 
of the creameries was 44.81 cents, as 
compared to an average of 49.8 cents 
for 1923 and 40.5 cents for 1922. A 
camparison of the size of the yearly 
production and the price paid for but- 
terfat showed that the returns per 
pound: of butterfat was less from the 
creameries of less than 100,000 pounds 
yearly production than from the cream- 
eries which had a larger make. How- 
ever, the further increase in size did 
not show a corresponding increase in 
the returns, altho there was some de- 
crease in the cost of manufacture. This 
is probably on account of some in- 


crease in other factors such as hauling 


expense. + 

One of the disappointing facts 
brought out in the summary is that 
the amcunt of butter sold locally de- 
creased during the year. In 1924 the 
percentage sold locally was 9.56, as 
compared to 14.9 per cent in 1923 and 
16.1 per cent in 1922. 





Feeding Cows on Grass 


A mistake which is commonly made 
at this time of the year is to quit feed- 
ing grain when the cows are first 
turned On grass. Cows at this season 
of the year will very often maintain 
their flow without any additional grain 
on account of the stimulating effect of 
the succulent food. The result of this 
practice, however, results in a de- 
creased flow at a later date as the 
washy grass does not supply enough 
food materials to maintain the body 
and manufacture the large milk flow 
which the succulent feed stimulates. 

This situation may be overcome by 
continuing the grain ration when the 
cows are first turned out. The grain 
ration may be reduced gradually, de- 
pending on the growth and texture of 
the grass. Very little roughage will 
be eaten by the cows, altho some of 
the better cattlemen feed some hay 
to overcome the washy condition of 
the grass. 

After the grass becomes better de- 
veloped it is possible to do away with 
grain feeding without any serious ef- 
fects during the period of time when 
there is abundance of grass. When 
the pasture begins to shorten up, grain 
should be added in order to maintain 
the heavy flow which has been stimu- 
lated by grass, 


























See a new De Laval Cream Separator side-by-side with — other machine} 
be and there will be no question which is the better designed and constructed. 
The superiority of the De Laval is clearly evident. 


Try But if merely seeing does not satisfy you, go a step farther and try one 
. in actual use, under your own conditions, in comparison with any other. 
Not one person in a hundred who does this ever fails to choose the De Laval. 

Trade After you have seen and tried a De Laval; after you have convinced 


yourself of its superiority; when you know it is the world’s best 
cream separator—then trade in your old machine as partial payment. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


Sizes 
















































































Each year thou- 
sands of dairymen 
are learning that the “fly fraasel 
nuisance” can be = con- 

trolled, and that the way to 


avoid the losses caused by fly annoyance of . 
dairy cows is to beginearly. Fliesdo not live 












over winter. The early flies lay the eggs 
which result in the millions of flies later in the 
summer. Kill the early flies with “Fly-Kil.” 
YOU MUST DO YOUR PART! 
By the early and correct use of “Fly-Kil” protect the y 
cows, from the start, against fly annoyance. Don't wait Kills every 
until the milk flow begins to fall off because of the cow’s 3 ’; PD i 
discomfort. fi Y it hits ~ 
“FLY-KIL’? PROTECTS COWS ALL DAY AGAINST FLY 
ANNOYANCE HSTAN 
“Fly-Kil,” a safe and ploseant REPELLENT and KILLER, is 
clear colored, sweet smelling, and will not taint dairy-products when 
correctly used. It is the original fly repellent and killer used for 
four years by nearly every agricultural school in the north central Ae 
states and endorsed by the largest milk producers, creameries, 
cheese makers and pure bred stock raisers. 
“‘Fly-Kil” is now sold from coast to coast and was used last year on more 
than 26,000 herds. It has proved so popular that now nearly 300 men are 
devoting their entire time to proving its worth to dairymen. It is 
sold only through our own distributors who call personally and de- 
monstrate its proper use. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS 
In certain territories we have openings for responsible con- 
servative men. Write at once to learn if your home 
territory is still open. Give name of your banker or 
other references. 
46 99 
FLY-KIL” DIVISION 
Willhelm Oil Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The only makers and distri- 
butors of “Fly- Kil.” 
INSIST UPON THE . 
GENUINE \” 
\ 



















with Curved Teeth 





The John Deere-Dain Left-Hand Side-Delivery 
Rake is the only tool needed for air-curing hay ac- 
cording to the John Deere-Dain System (Nature’s way). 
The curved teeth handle the hay gently, coil it in loose 


windrows and lay it on clean stubble, with the butts outside. 


The 


foliage, which contains 60 per cent of the nutrients, is inside, protect- 
ed from the sun’s rays. The color and feeding value are preserved, re- 
sulting in an excellent quality of hay that brings the high prices on 


the market. 


JOHN DEERE-DAIN SYSTEM RAKE 
Has Curved Teeth 


The inclined frame is highest at the 
point where the volume of hay is larg- 
est, giving the rake almost unlimited 


capacity. 


Every adjustment is made from the 
seat. One lever raises teeth; ae 
° 


adjusts the angle of the tecth. 
clutch, 


Wheel can be set in on axle for turn- 





——— | 





While many hay-growers are 
sacrificing big profits each year 
through proper curing and 
handli 4 mf eae beg Others 
are pro’ y us e John 
Deere-Dain Way of Air-Ouring. 








ing windrows half over in case of rain. 


Sold by John Deere dealers. 


Write for literature. 


Address 


John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet RH- 445 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





P> Reorieto Tex-lite 


BUILD FOR A LIFETIME 


Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal material for all 
farm bulldings—artistic fnish—full range of 
colors--the first cost is no .more and you 
avoid painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residences, 
barns, hog houses and other farm 
bulldings. 
REDFIELD BRICK 4&4 TILE CO., 
Box 2, Redfield, lOwa 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stops the lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 


ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 


61.25 a bottle at dealers or delivered, Book ‘‘Bvidence’’ free, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





THATs what users say of the Fuller & Johnson Farm 


Pump Engine —its remarkable foe | 
formance under every possible condition 
‘famous. The way that the 


ability and 
ave made it 


FULLER & JOHNSON’ 


Farm Pump Engine 


has solved the water problem on the farm is wonderful. It 
makes absolutely certain at a moment's notice an abundant 
supply of fresh cool water for all perpeets regardless of any 

complete 


and all wind and weather conditions. 


Comes 


and can be put into service in a few minutes. 
Send for Catalog No. 17-A. It’s free. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


Eetablished 1840 
535 Iron St. 


Builders of Farm Engines 
Madison, Wisconsin 


FITS ANY PUMP AND MAKES IT HUMP 

















“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 

California in — 
the Gold Rush 
Days 7 
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SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. Gilbert 
had lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murteta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 
Fortunately for him he had been rescued 
by Old Misery, mountain man, who had 
saved many with his wits. The story 
continues the adventures of these two 
men as they take the mountain trail away 
from pursuers, 

Incidentally, Old Misery’s popularity 
was such that he was constantly called 
to help blundering gold seekers, and in 
this installment we find him helping his 
friend Pretty Soon Jim escape with a bag 
of gold which some bandits had lost. 


E GLEEFULLY held up a six-dellar 
nugget. “And the place was lousy 
with as good or better!’ he added. ‘‘When 
the other backed away I just waded in, 
and said: ‘See here, mister. I’m a green- 
horn and ain’t got much money. But I’m 
keen to make a start; and if you say this 
tlaim’s all right, I might buy it. But it’ll 
have to be dirt cheap.’ ” 
“Go ahead!” choked Old Misery, 
Pretty Soon paused to breathe. 
“Well, sir! I never see such a look of 
salvation and thanksgiving in a man’s 
eyes as was in his when he turned on 
me. I don’t look like ounce diggings, of 
course, He just took me one side and 
with tears in his eyes asked me how 
much I could raise. Said he just had to 
have ready money. I wasn’t fool enough 
to name every cent I had; so I said 
twenty-six hundred dollars. He seemed 
all broken up. Probably he knew he was 
a fool to sell, but he needed money most 
mortal. At last he said he’d trade for 
spot cash. I'd feel mighty mean this 
minute for making a profit out of him 
when he was so hard pressed if I wasn't 
feeling so good. By and by I'll feel 
ashamed of myself. Maybe after I’ve got 
some of the exposed stuff out tomorrow, 
I'll give him a little present of a thousand 
or two extry.” 
“Have you traded yet?” 
manded Old Misery. 
“Signed, sealed and delivered,” trium- 
phantly cried Pretty Soon Jim. “I’m going 
to bust into it tomorrow. When's that 
agreement about no drinks to end? I feel 
like celebrating my luck.” 
“Peters,” the mountain 
the gambler, “‘you see how it is. All 
heyoka where most folks pack their 
brains, We won't have to bother you 
after all.” 
And he 


as 


hoarsely de- 


man said to 


turned to leave the surprised, 
yet amused, gambler. Mr. Peters, how- 
ever, wished for further entertainment, 
and he followed the couple into an empty 
corner of the nearest saloon and joined 
them as the mountain man ordered the 
drinks. 

After the glasses were emptied Old Mis- 
ery casually inquired: 

“Who's the galoot that out-Injuned you, 
Pretty Soon?” 

“IT don’t know just what you mean,” 
stiffly replied Pretty Soon. ‘‘The gentle- 
man [ bought the claim of is called 
Phelps.- He’s located at Grass Valley.” 

“Whoop!”’ roared Old Misery, banging 
his fist on the table. 

Glaring at Mr. Peters’ weeping eyes, he 
hissed: 

“Find Tom Tobin. Tell him I need his 
help. ~Tell him not to fetch me any war 
pipes till after he’s pulled me out of a 
hole. Bring him down to Kelly’s, We'll 
be waiting.” 


S THE three passed from the room 
the bartender told a newcomer: 

‘Mighty glad he finishes up somewheres 
else. He breaks so much stuff. Always 
pays something han’some, but he takes 
notions when he gits on a spree. If a 
man can’t handle it right he oughter leave 
it alone. Have another on the house.” 

“Make it a small one. He’s an old 
mountain man, isn’t he? By the way, did 
you ever happen to hear of a girl called 
Ana Benites up here?” 

The bartender shook 
began: 

“There’s Annie Romaine, a French girl, 
and there’s Anna-——” 

“Never mind. It doesn’t matter. 
night.” 

And the stranger went out, leaving his 
drink untasted. 


his head and 


Good 


CHAPTER VII—A MINING TRANS- 
ACTION 

M TOBIN, beguiled into a truce on 

a solemn promise of a long and soul- 
satisfying battle later, finally consented 
to participate in Old Misery’s scheme. 
His role was not onerous and consisted 
of keeping Pretty Soon Jim away from 
Grass Valley until the mountain man ad- 
vised to the contrary. Having signed the 
pact with a drink, Old Misery made a 
hurried trip to his camp in the hidden 
hollow, 


Old Miguel came from his dar 
doorway, bowed low and gave ragp 
greetings to Senor Comandante, 
Williams lumbered forth for a chew, 
tobacco. The cubs, seemingly grown mp 
during their master’s brief absence, 
ready with a rough welcome. 

‘‘Where’s the young folks?” askeq 9 
Misery. 

“The senorita is near, somewhere, 
young senor went with the two miners 

As her grandfather finished speaking 
the girl Maria came running from tp 
pines and with a little cry seizeq ou 
Misery by the arm and swung back anf 
forth. 

“You young limb,”’ growled Old Mj 
as he patted her high-piled coils of 
black hair, “how you behaved yoy 
since I was gone?’ 

She threw out both hands -in a i 
gesture of weariness and answered: ~— 

“There is no monte. There is oney 
my grandfather. There are the animale 
The squirrels fight each day with 
Carpentero, It is hard to do wrong 
here.”’ : 

“Sounds like you was sorry and 
wanting excitement. Young Yank } 
behaving?” 

And he stared at her sharply. 

She shrugged her shoulders and come 
plained: 4 

“He is all ice. Yankee-e snow fill hip 
heart. He is a mos’ polite caballero, Suh 
cold people, those Yankee-es!” 

Old Misery surveyed her flushed f 
and lively eyes thoughtfully and m 
tered: h 

“More sense in him than I’d believed 
Knew ‘'nough to clear out and dodge 
temptation.” Be, 

He dismissed her with a pat on th 
shapely head and walked to Gilbe 
cabin. 

To Bill 
fessed: 

“You're right, Bill; it won’t do to le 
"em alone too much. He may be colé- 
blooded, but she’s all fire, and even { 
will melt.” The younker’s medicine 
from Wakantanka to make him see 
danger of living alone with that yo 
streak of scarlet in this holler. But yor 
know, Bill, it was a case of have to, 
take him with me next time. Got to 
down the ridge for a day or two. 
you'd best stay here and look after th 
such as them cubs.” 


Williams at his side he cote 


N THE cabin he procured a hammer 

and a pick and hid them in the piney 
up the slope. It was dark when he ff 
turned and found the girl Maria hat 
cooked his supper. After eating, he wé 
to the cabin and found the story book 
that told of the three amazing Frenchm 
and took it back to the fire and threw 
pine cones. As he worked his way labo 
iously thru page after page, his pipe wel 
out and he did not know it. At last i 
watery eyes called a halt, and he 
stored the book to the cabin shelf 2 
rolled in his blankets by _Bill William 
side. j 

“Bill,” he sleepily confided, “I begin 
like the big feller most. Young blood 
all right, but luck helped him a he 
Big feller is sorter slow and thick-head 
and ain’t as wakan as the bookish galow® 
that gits writings from young women, Bil 
he’s most like us humans. But don’t eve 
try to read it. Darnedest trail you @ 
see, Every t’other word is a brier or® 
bramble or a boulder. It’s climb up anim 
fall down. Lost my bearings a thousam 
times and had to guess at lots of lant 
marks. But I got the drift. I'd like 
tell Jim Bridger that yarn. He'd 8Wi 
I was as bad a liar as folks said he 
when he told about his first trip to 
Yallerstone valley.” 

In the morning he was up early 
cooked his own breakfast. He called 
Maria, and she came running, hungry 
companionship. 

He told her: : 

“I’m going up back a piece. Be gm 
all day. I'd take the younker along 0 
he ain't come in. Wanter go along 
me, or stay here?” ‘J 

He was sure from the flashing light® 
her eyes that she would be for the 
venture up the ridge. a 

She sighed and explained: 

“I mus’ stay. My grandfather is 
bad in his mind. Ching-a-ling come ® 
days ago and talked with him. Some 
thing Ching-a-ling said made him bad ® 
his mind. Since then he spen’ much &@ 
making his long knife ver’ sharp.” 

“That yaller -breed come _ heré 
when I'm not to home and I’ll heave 2 
so far he won't strike till he hits Maye 
ville. Be a good gal and don’t beee™ 
the younker.” Bs 

“He is so ver’ polite he would not B® 
if one tried to bedeveel him,” she © 
murely replied. ‘You will come 
when?” 

“Tonight, if Tunkan, the Big 
Medicine, helps me,” 











aq securing his rifle, he called to Bill 
ms and entered the timber. He 
the hammer thru his belt, tied the 
on. the bear’s broad back and fol- 
sd along the slope to the upper end 
‘ low. 

eins on various problems that 
a him, he would break off to en- 
» imaginary comments from the bear. 
“epi, never was @ more wakan word 
' and here’s a chaw of terbacker for 
same. You're dead right; human 
sare just so many broken trails. They 
uem to start from nowhere and run wild. 
ons come roun’ reg’lar ’nough. Some 
ine fixes it so’s seed is scattered 
trees spring up, but we poor humans 
mrt from nowhere and travel blind. As 
ou say, Bill, there must be some medi- 
“o that straightens out crooked trails 
land patches out broken ones till they git 
gomewhere.”’ 

' We worked his way some distance up 
ridge until he could look down on the 
r flanking the slopes of Grass Hol- 






























Om thea 
 timbe 
ea 4 iow. He halted in a thick growth of ever- 


i sens and ate a cold tunch and fed his 
‘ mpanion. Then for fifteen minutes he 
studied the country below him. 









IMATISFIED that he had that portion of 
iY the ridge to himself. he passed thru 
‘ihe evergreens into a narrow defile over- 
ng with bush growth and followed it 
until it opened into a cup-like depres- 
’ Surrounding this to the height of 
& hundred feet rose the naked walls of 
Thru it trickled a tiny stream of 
In ages 











nd was y water, fringed with grass. 
the rivulet must have been a rush- 

















a "fing, brawling stream, strong enough to 
ta channel thru the hollow. Bill Wil- 
1 ms curled up on the warm turf and fell 


asleep. 
Sy Misery advanced toward the upper 
of the depression and fell to work 
with his pick. He detested the task, altho 
was working in ancient alluvial soil 
d encountered no obstacles, He had 
gught no shovel with him, and was 
ceed to paw out the loose dirt with his 
nds. At last he exclaimed aloud in re- 
and straightened to glance about, Bill 
ams still slept, and he knew the bear 
would never slumber if a two-legged in- 
@eiruder was near. 
@ cow me Working more carefully, the mountain 
‘ proceeded to uncover a pocket of 


> leaee mall nuggets, round and worn just as 
2 cold. meiey had been left by the vanished torrent 
ren {i before. He put them in a bag and 


ated their value at about two hun- 


sine 
ed dollars. 


BS : He was impatient to call it a day and 
ut you mee returning down the ridge, but with a 
‘0, Yymeeroan decided: 

tow *Mnstn’t half do it. Ain’t so hard aa 


; king rock for t’other parcel of dust. 
things ot to have ‘nough for a mess.” 
_ And he resumed digging and kept at it 
til he found another pocket and enough 
ammet the nuggets to make the total value of 
work more than five hundred dollars. 
Concealing the pick at the lower end of 
¢ depression, he spoke to the bear and 
escended the ridge. As he entered the 
pper end of Grass Hollow, he could hear 
ie stentorian voice of Weymouth Mass 
bmmenting on the fortunes of gold pos- 
ed by the different ancients mentioned 
h sacred and profane history. His voice 
that of a schoolmaster, and the 
ountain man could picture the small 
idience scattered around him. Moving 
ong back of the cabins, he halted by 
he third and spied on the group. Gilbert 
sprawled near the fire, the light re- 
ing a woe-begone face. The girl Maria 
t behind him, pretending to be an eager 
mer, but with her slumbrous gaze 
fen resting on the melancholy youth. 
flor Ben, flat on his back, was asleep. 
‘éymouth Mass, seated cross-legged, was 
sticulating with one brawny arm, while 
° other was rolling up the long beard. 
——and that’s why no miningewas car- 
“on in the whole world for two hun- 
ed years after Mohammed appeared. 
ehat proves it's mighty hard on placer- 
fm when someone tries to cram and 
& new religion down their throats. 
#he first man to coin gold was Darius, 
























to phe of the old kings. All the way ‘round 
ly a eed I primed myself on the history 
led lac till someone stole my books. 
sry f "y's a good thing, young man, if you 

It right. It didn’t spoil Isaac, or 


vid. or Abraham, or Job, and they was 
Mt thrifty, well-to-do folks. But if we 
mnt careful what we do in getting it, 
pvhat we do after we get it, it’s a bad 
, 8 So it’s spoiled lots of folks. 1 
payen't any doubt that a foolish use of 
tm a) '8 meant by the ‘harlot’ mentioned 
Aphids where it says: ‘She hath 
t down many wounded. Yea, many 
pd men have been slain by it.’ 
ow it would be mighty bad for Sailor 
oF proving there, to have all the gold 
4 ~ to have. He’d begin a watch 
oad “ne and stay drunk till he died. 
Goa of all is the wicked rich. Doesn’t 
#ay of them, ‘Go to now, ye rich 
Sy and howl for your miseries 
sor come upon you’? Just see how 
» espa worked mischief to Judas 
ire soy as, and Achan and Gehazi. So 
- want to be like them, young 


































Y MISERY now advanced, 


“Si Gilbert 


bed to his a 
him. feet and fairly em 








4After the greetings were over, the 
mountain man seriously asked: 

‘‘Weymouth, have your medicine tell me 
this: Will a decent amount of gold hurt 
Pretty Soon Jim? I heard some of your 
pow-wow about gold. And you know 
Jim.” 

Weymouth Mass pursed his lips and 
pondered deeply, and finaily decided: 

“Jim Pipps is a most unfortunate man 
without gold. I can’t see as it would 
make him any worse off to have some. 
He'd never use it to hurt anyone but him- 
self; and someone’s sure to cheat him 
out of it before he went far doing that. 
‘But he never will get hold of any gold, 
Misery. Some folks is foreordained to 
get it; some ain’t.”’ 

Sailor Ben awoke with a snort and 
staggered to his feet, to roll sleepily away 
to the third cabin. 

Weymouth Mass rose to follow him, 
pausing only to inform Old Misery: 

“His luck is beginning to crop out. 
Ain’t mentioned rum only twice today. 
Led me to some dry diggings, and I 
panned out eight or ten colors. Not much 
in itself, but proves his luck is waking 
up. Mighty soon he’ll nose out a pay 
streak, a fat one! Inside of a month 
he’ll hound a vein right back to the 
mother-lode. But I have to watch him 
like a cat, or old Satan will be tempting 
him to quit the deck and steal down 
below.” ‘ 

As he strode after the sailor, the girl 
Maria rose and smoothed out her skirt 
and with a quizzical glance at the sober- 
faced Vermonter suggested: 

“Senor Gilbert is one who would not 
be spoil’ by too much gold now he says 
he will not gamble again.” 

“No, never again!” cried Gilbert. ‘Old 
Misery, when do I begin to earn day 
wages and begin paying back?” 

“You’ve been earning ’em right along,” 
was the prompt reply. ‘Stop fretting. I 
do that for this whole outfit. ’Cording to 
what Weymouth said once it took the Al- 
mighty six whole days to make this 
world. You oughter be willing to work a 
season to make up for your fool mistakes. 
I want you to go down the ridge with me 
tomorrer. Maria, you make out a grub- 
list. I'll take the mule and leave Bill 
Williams at home. We'll start early.” 

“You go away, you come back; you go 
away,” muttered the girl. “Only Maria 
and her grandfather, Senor Squirreel and 
El Carpentero stay. Is it not? Do } 
never go down the ridge again and see 
people and hear them talk?” 

©ld Misery hesitated; then admitted: 

‘That’s a good talk. ‘You oughter see 
something besides this holler. My medi- 
cine tells me there ain’t no danger in 
your taking a peek at the world below. I 
picked this up in Nevada City. Some sort 
of a show at Grass Valley. No harm in 
your dropping down there to see it two 
nights from now. Keep clear of Nevada, 
as folks there still speak about the wo- 
man monte dealer of the El Dorado. You 
can make the valley late in the afternoon 

and come part way up the ridge after the 
show busts up and camp.” 


S HE talked he pulled from his shirt 

a soiled handbill announcing the 

appearance of the ‘‘beautiful and famous 

Lola Montez as Julia in ‘The Hunch- 
back’.”’ 

Gilbert’s steamer acquaintance, Roger, 
was cast as ‘Master Walter.” 

“By George! I'd like to see her on 
the stage!”’ cried Gilbert. “She must be 
a very clever ‘woman. You'll like her, 
Maria.” 

“T do not theenk I care to see it or 
her,” the girl surprised the two men by 
announcing. 

She ran to her cabin, and Old Misery 
tossed the handbill on the fire and mut- 
tered: ° 

“I can tell what an Injun, or a b’ar, or 
a buf'ler is likely to do. But only Taku 
Wakan can say what a woman will do. 
Anyway, younker, you can see it, as 
Grass Valley is where I’m bound for. 
They've been asking ‘bout a young Eng- 
lisher in Nevada City, but the trail was 


blind. It'll be all right for you to go 
along with me. How long was Ching-a- 
ling here?” 


Gilbert shook his head, explaining: 

“I was out with Weymouth when he 
called. Didn’t see him. One day I forgot 
about not being allowed behind old Mig- 
el’s cabin, and cut thru the pines. Got 
an awful scare. He stood there in the 
shadows, big hat almost hiding his face, 
his cloak muffled around him; and he 
had a long knife in his hand. I don’t 
think he saw me, but his ears told him 
where I was. He never said a word; 
neither did I. Maria laughed at me when 
I tok’ her. She scares me at times. She’s 
the kind that would never forgive anyone 
she got mad at.” 

“Comanches ‘’n’ gineral run of Injuns 
that way. Have no idee of forgiveness. 
Do ’em a bad turn and only blood will 
rub it out. Pines back of the cabin is 
Miguel’s medicine-place. Keep clear of 
it. No; the gal wouldn’t forgive anyone 
she got mad at.” 

He carried the thought with him as he 
went to the ledge to say good-night to 
Bill Williams; and he muttered: 

“She’d never forgive anybody she loves 
if her love wa’n’t give back to her. Ruth- 
er bring up a whole tribe of panthers 
than one woman.” 


re we say that the “‘Z”’ En: 


one of the finest built small sta- 
tionary engines on the market, we are 
basing our statement on actual facts. If 
we could take you through our huge 2h. p. magneto equipt..... 
modern plant and let yon see for your- 
self the extremely careful workmanship 
that is put into these engines you would 
art is built as care- 
fully as the parts in your automobile. 
No slipshod methods are permitted. 
Working parts must fit to within a frac- 
tion of the diameter of a hair. The“Z”’ 
Engine has fewer parts subject to wear 
and those parts are carefully made— 
are drop forged and are specially heat- 


realize that every 


treated. 


All this means longer life, more power 
and freedom from trouble, as over 
400,000 users will gladly tell you. Every 
“Z”’ Engine delivers its full rated power 
—and it will do it year-in and year-out 


GINES are Quality- Built 
Through and Through 


eis size for every need 
11, to 20 h. p. 
note the low 
2h. p. battery equipt.......$ 


3h. p. magneto equipt..... 


48.50 

3h batt i $3.50 
. p. battery equipt....... ° 
i 98.50 

6h. p. magneto equipt..... 153.50 
te! 


in price. 
Above prices are cash f. o. b. face 
tory; add freight to your town. 
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Electric Motors, Power Heads, Wash- 
ing Machines, etc. 








without ‘‘time off.” Your money goes Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 347 
Avenue 


further when invested in a ‘‘Z,”” 


Ask the local Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized dealer to show you a ‘‘Z”’ 
Engine. Compare it part for part and 
you note at once its greatly superior 


quality. 
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OR LESS 


The ‘‘Rural Credits Corporation” will 
be restricted to those who desire to use 
its services. The Articles provide that 
it shall be operated for the sole benefit 
of its borrowers—that the rate charged 
shall be only enough to take care of 
actual operating expense. 

The Live Stock Exchange, Inc., has 
specifically agreed that there will not 
be one dollar charged by anyone con- 
nected with the formation of the ‘‘Rural 
Credits Corporation,” or any other ex- 
pense not actually represented by cash 
outlay; every cent to be accounted for 
in a detailed statement submitted at 
the first meeting of the corporation. 

NOT A PROMOTION SCHEME 

You are positively assured that there 
will be no promotion of any kind. Our 
entire plan was submitted to the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks at 
Omaha and Washington. 

We are not inviting the investment 


Iowa Farmers Need and Can Get 


GOVERNMENT MONEY 


Long Time -— — Low Rates 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, established by the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, render the same service 
to cattle feeders and grain raisers that the Federal Land 
Banks render on farm loans—supply money at low rates 


for one to three years. They cannot loan direct to farmers, 
O bu. must rediscount for an organization. That's why 


we are helping to form the “Rural Credits Corporation.” 


Not a Cent Goes for Commissions 


of idle funds—your profits come only 
in lower interest rates and longer terms 
-—from one to three years. 


EVERY DOLLAR HELD INTACT 


During the period of organization 
every dollar received will be placed in a 
responsible Des Moines bank in a spe- 
cial “Rural Credits. Corporation” ac- 
ecount, 


Not a single dollar will be expended 
until the complete plan is presented to 
those associating themselves in the 
“Rural Credits Corporation” at a fina) 
meeting before putting the plan into 
operation. Then if you wish to with- 
draw, every cent you have subscribed 
will be returned. 

Organization must be completed 
quickly for those assoctated to have the 
advantage of government-aided financ- 
ing on their grass loans. Write at once 
—get all the details—don’t wait—act 
now, if you want lower rates and 
longer time. ‘Control your finances 
and you control all.” 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, 201-4 Securities Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 





Mail This Coupon Now for Full Particulars 





Live Steck Exchange, Inc., 








ment-Aided Financing. 
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201-4 Securities Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 
Please send, without obligation on my part, full particulars about Govern- 
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This for $2-% 


XTRA POWER—easier | 


startin uicker pick-up— 
more pas All for the price of 
a tank-full of gasoline, or a wind- 
shield wiper, or a rear view mirror. 


You try out no new principles 
or freak ideas when you install 
a MILWAUKEE — ao 
simply change to a better-built, 
higher - efficiency, longer - lived 
timer. You improve your Ford 
ata vital point. You release the 
full power of its marvelous mo- 
tor—by giving it better ignition, 
buyi he 

gee al hs for Sa-00 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR 

PRODUCTS, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE —_ WISCONSIN 


PAE A NETRA AMY ta 
MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“ FORDE 


Seas 92 4 
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Avoiding Nevada City, they arrived at 
Grass Valley late in the afternoon. 

Old Misery directed: 

“You take this grub order to the store 
man and tell him I'll pay when I call 
for it. I'll take the mule to the stable. 
You'll prob’ly find me at Burton’s Eating 
House.”’ 

Gilbert took the list, made out by Maria, 
and noticed it called for flour, tea, beans, 
saleratus powders, sugar, coffee, codfish, 
potatoes, dried apples and a can of mo- 
lasses. After leaving it at the store, he 
set out to find the theater before rejoin- 
ing Old Misery. He would have been 
content with walking around the structure 
had he not glimpsed Phelps parting from 
a woman at the door. The woman was 
Lola Montez, and as Phelps walked away 
Gilbert advanced to make himself known, 

There was diffidence in his bearing, 
and he felt much embarrassed as Miss 
Montez stared at him haughtily and 
without a sign of recognition, He was 
attempting to find an excuse for retiring 
when she happened to observe that Phelps 
had turned and was watching her. The 
transformation of her cold face was quite 
remarkable. Warmth and welcome shone 
in her wonderful eyes, and the straight, 
hard mouth became soft and smiling as 
she stretched forth both hands, The cor- 
of her greeting threatened to 
complete the young man’s gawky confu- 
sion, but when she linked her arm in his 
and insisted he escort her to her board- 
ing place, he was ready to proclaim her 
divine. 


HE did the talking, chatting gaily and 

rapidly and recalling their meeting on 
the boat as something precious bestowed 
on them by a kindly fate. He was not 
in love. Too well was he remembering 
one of the Walker girls back home. Sut 
he was hungry for companionship and a 
bit of womanly sympathy. He had in- 
vited sympathy from Maria, only to draw 
back, fearing an outburst of her volcanic 
nature would consume him. But Miss 
Montez was less primitive. She was older 
and safer. 

When they turned in at her boarding 
place she saw Phelps still watching them, 
and she cooed and exclaimed nothings 
while Gilbert struggled with monosyl- 
lables. 

Just as he was conquering his bashful- 
ness and was eager to talk, Phelps 
turned away, and the actress suddenly 
became reserved and casually inquired: 

“Mr. Phelps is a very successful man, 
they tell me.” 

“He’s said to be worth a million. When 
I saw your name on the play-bill——” 

“You must not come in. It would not 
be proper. Good-bye.” 

“But I may see you again,” he pleaded. 
“I’m coming to the theater tonight. At 
least I'll see you once more,” 

She made some nice calculations. Phelps 








would be there. He was one who ef- 
joyed flying near the candle, but not too 
near. She suspected he assumed an air 
of proprietorship when talking with men. 

With a rare smile, she patted his arm 
and half-promised: 

“Perhaps you shall see me to talk to 
me. You poor boy, you are lonely, I can 
see that. But my work tires me much. 
If I'm too nervous I shall refuse to speak 
to you. But if I’m not whimsy I shall 
let you walk home with me. Now trot 


| along before folks begin to talk.” 


Marveling at having found such a friend 
—such a fine, handsome, attention-com- 
pelling woman—Gilbert almost swaggered 
as he slowly made for the eating house. 
He wished the distance were greater, that 
he might have more time to enjoy his 
thouglags. Suddenly his way was barred, 
and, returning to earth, he beheld Phelps, 
the millionaire ledge man. When he last 
saw Phelps, the man was good-natured 
and smiling altho disappointed at not 
finding gold in Grass Holiow. This was 
a different Phelps, hard of visage and 
hostile of eye. 

“Hold your hosses a minute, Ounce- 
Diggings. How do you come to know 
Miss Montez?” he curtly demanded, 

The tone more than the question irri- 
tated the Vermonter. 

“What business is. that of yours?” 
countered. 

“Now, see here, my young greenhorn; 
none of that to Phelps of Grass Valley. 
’Specially when you're in Grass Valley,” 
warned the miner. 

“You've no right to ask me how I hap- 
pened to know anyone,” hotly returned 
Gilbert. 

“I have every right,’ insisted Phelps. 
“Miss Montez has just the sarne as said 
she would be my wife.” 


he 


ILBERT was nonplused. Added to 
his sense of shame was his sense of 

Friendship with the charming act- 
ress was denied him. In a dull sort of a 
way he wondered why, if pledged to 
Phelps, she could have as good as prom- 
ised him the pleasure of escorting her 
home. In Vermont, engaged couples were 
very punctilious in their deportment. Both 
man and woman shut out the world on 
surrendering to love. Gilbert began to 
feel as if he had been caught trying to 
steal that which belonged to another. His 
demeanor changed from resentment to a 
desire to exonerate himself. 

“We met at San Francisco when board- 
ing the boat. Today she happened to 
remember me. Said I might do as juye- 
nile in her company. One of her com- 
pany, Mr. Roger, introduced me to her.” 

Phelps’ stormy brow cleared. 

“Of course. I might have known,” he 
murmured, ‘Lola is bound to have many 
admirers and friends.’’ Then with a flash 
of jealousy he added, “But from now on 
I'm keeping cases on ‘em.’ Apologetically 


loss. 








i Riverside 
TIRES “ruses 


Quality Equal to the Best 
at Prices Very Much Lower 


Forget that the price is low. Just 
consider quality alone. Compare 
service and mileage, and you will 
find that Riverside Tires give you 
all you get in any tire—give you 
just as long mileage, just as satis- 
factory service. 

Riverside Tires are not made to 
‘ell at alow price. They are made 
o be as goog as any tire. They cost 

just as much to make, just as much 
for fabric and rubber, the difference 
in price is a difference in profit 
They cost less to sell. 


Ward’s is the Largest 
Retailer of Tires 
in the World 
Quality equal to the best at a price 
much lower than even a fairly good, 
tire costs has made Ward’s the 
largest retailers of tires in all 
the world. We sell 5,000 to 
6,000 tires per day. Hundreds 
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A Riverside Tire put 
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same air—that’s [J 


going some! iy 





D. S.Robbins 
V By, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 7 p, 
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Oversize 


Cord 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


of thousands of people use nothing 
but Riversides. Why not you too? 
When a Riverside gives you all you 
can get in any tire, why pay more? 


Greater Protection Against 
Skidding 
Big heavy blocks of live rubber and 
extra thick side studs and the husky 
ribs of Riverside Cords grab the 
slippery roads and are your greatest 
protection against skidding. 
Riverside Cords are thus the saf- 
est tire, the most satisfactory tire 
and the most economical tire you 
can possibly buy. Why pay more? 
For fifty-three years Ward’s have 
sold ‘‘ Quality’? goods only—with a 
definite “‘ Money Back” guarantee. 
The reliability of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is beyond ques- 
tion. You cannot buy a tire 
with a better guarantee. 


I bought a River- 
side Cord tire a 
yearagoand must 
say I never took it 
off the rim yet. 
Used it every day. 
All my tires from 
now on will be 
Riverside Overe 
size Cords. 


Arthur Mueller, 
Jacksonport, Wis. 


I have had two 
Riverside Cords 
on my car for 
fifteen months 
and they are still 
good. I use this 
car every day in 
the year over all 
kinds of roads. I 
recommend 
Riversidesto 
everyone whéd 
wants the most 
for their money. 


F.B. Pinnell, 
Cuba, Mo. 
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Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif, 


Fort Worth 





. : 
he hastily went on : “I didn’t just ». 
that. But so few women out here, 
women. * And so many men. Don’t 
tion anything I’ve said to her, 
folks are finicky, I dare say. pig 
from other folks. And you probably 
see her to speak to her again anywa 
don’t mean to say I’ve filed my claim: 
her yet, but she’s as good as said it’s 
be a partnership for life.’’ 

“I’m not interested,” stiffly pejop 
Gilbert. ‘‘We only met while travelin 
Sacramento. If she’s good enough ton 
tice me, I can’t run away.” 

“Of course not,” slowly agreed Phe 
furtively eyeing him. “Any time oul 
feel like earning mighty good wageg 
have a fat job for you. Not hard wom 
either. That’s what I really stopped 
to say. You're still with that queer g 
coot?” : 

‘I’m with one of the best men on ¢ 
He’s called Old Misery.” 

“No harm meant. Fine old man,” 
riedly agreed Phelps. : 

“And now I must go and find him, my 
came down to buy supplies,” and Giff 
hurried on, 

When he turned a corner he glane 
back, and there was Phelps, looking ¢ 
him. 

“Darned fool’s jealous,’’ chuckled @ 
bert; and somehow the thought wag a 
longer displeasing. K: 

Surely it was something of a comp 
ment to have attracted the attention gf 
such a wonderful woman as Lola Mont 
Then he all but bumped into the 
Maria. 

She was a day ahead of the time get 
Old Misery. As he gaped at her in sur. 
prise a round spot of red glowed in e 
cheek and there was a _ peculiar fixed 
look in the half closed eyes. ’ 

3efore he could collect his wits and ip. 
quire how she happened to be in town 
day early she was saying in a low voicg 
“Senor Gilbert loses no time in runny 

fin’ his lady-love.” 1 
“Nonsense, Maria. I scarcely know the 
lady.”’ q 

“Lady? Nombre de Dios!” 

And with hands on her hips she t! 
back her head and closed her eyes to thy 
hot sunshine and laughed shrilly. 


to 


UDDENLY sobering, she 
head forward and hissed: 

“She is a play-acting woman, 
a living lie-e!”’ 

The last was fairly hissed between th 
small white teeth. 

Gilbert blinked and defended himself: 

“Well, even so. What’s that to me 
What do I care?” 

Instantly she was all smiles, and he 
beautiful eyes were very friendly. * 

“Senor Gilbert is a Yankee-e. He look 
on life too sober. He theenks every 0 
means what is said. The play-aet 
senorita is to marry a ver’ rich m 
Senor Don Phelps. So! She marries% 
ver’ rich mine, ver’ much gold, She 
not for a young Americano—who 0 
much gold.”’ 

“You don’t need to tell me that,” 
bitterly cried. ‘It was your cursed mont 
game that took the gold. No, no, Marii 
That was cowardly for me to say. 
blaming the woman. I was a fool. That 
all. But while I'm mighty green, there§ 
no danger of my falling in love out here” 

“Oh-o! So?’ she whispered, drawing 
back from him. ‘Senor Gilbert is 80 Ve 
hard to please.”’ 

And altho the red lips remained 
quantly pouting, the eyes were hostile, 

“Don’t make me out worse than I am’ 
he pleaded. ‘How can I look any honest 
woman in the face after what I’ve doné 
It’s impossible. I’m a ruined man.” 

She smiled delightedly and_ softly 
minded him: 

“You can look a woman in the facet 
she is not too hones’, Is it not? Si. If 
woman takes gold she did not own to het 
ugly grandfather she is not too hones, 


thrust 


She 


His face burned hotly. He had neve 
dreamed that a woman could take 
initiative in love-making. It was 
maidenly. It was abnormal. A back 
home girl would die before she would 
advance a step prior to her lover's avows 
al. He was positive of that much, 

“T must go and find Old Misery,” | 
told her. “I am keeping him waiting. 

“You are a ver’ bold caballero,” 9 
observed with a little sneer, and yet Wi 
a touch of pathos in her voice. The 
very sprightly, “But luck is in your fact 
senor, if ‘you be lucky in love. If 
there is danger. Adios.” 

And she was flitting on thru the} 
sunlight and causing men to turn 
heads and look after her and her 
slippers and red stockings. 

With his thoughts somewhat mixed atid 
y his state of mind disagreeable, Gilbert 
entered Burton’s and stared about 
several moments before. realizing his ™ 
tron was not there. The room was ; 
tically deserted. oz 

A large fat man behind a long countet 
lazily inquired: b 

“Lost your hat, sonny?” 

Gilbert decided the inquiry was intel 
to be ironical, for he was wearing his 
However, he was in no mood to 
trifles. 

“I’m looking for Old Misery, from 
the ridge,” he explained. : 





(Continued next week) 


What does love care about being hones’? 
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haway Crabapple says: 
* #crossing a crowded city street 
jometimes helps @ man forget 
‘jis rheumatism for a moment.” 
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“WAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


Contest closes May 25, so send your 


postcard right away. 


— 














In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
rded for the full amount of the prize 
‘ted in each tying contest. 


COULDN’T RISK IT 


‘Pat and Jerry were bosom friends. One 
day Pat fell from the top of a telephone 
pole, but caught a wire and hung sus- 
ded. Jerry rushed for a ladder that 
eal to be conveniently near, at the 
game time yelling: “Hould on, Pat! 
Oj get yez down in a minit!” 
_ As Jerry bent over Pat in the hospital, 
he almost sobbed, ‘‘Och, me lad! Why 
didn’t ye hould on?” 
“Sure, Oi was afraid the wire’d break,” 
paid“Pat, 


BETTER THAN LAWYERS 


“Where’s your lawyer?” demanded a 
fudge recently of a colored man who came 
‘up before him for trial. When the col- 
ored man replied that he did not have a 
lawyer the judge assigned one of the as- 
sistant prosecutors to defend him. The 
man looked at the judge for a moment 
and leaned over the bar and ‘‘whispered” 
fn a voice that could be heard thruout 
the courtroom: “Judge, if you would 
give me a couple of good witnesses, I 
think they would do mé more good than 
the lawyer.” 


LOVE OR DEATH 


The doctor rushed out of his study. 
"Get my bag at once,” he shouted. 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired 
his wife. 

“Some fellow has just telephoned that 
he can’t live without me,” gasped the 
medical man as he reached for his hat. 

His wife gave a sigh of relief. ‘Just 
& moment,” she said gently. ‘IT think 
that call was for our daughter, dear.” 


‘I told you to be in by ten,” said the 
angry father. 

“Yes, daddy, but I’m only a quarter of 
an hour late,” replied his daughter. 

‘I give you a liberty and you abuse 
it,” stormed the old man. ‘As a pun- 
fshment you will go to your room at 
Once, lock yourself {n, and bring me 
the key.” 


Thy your daddy’s got a radio now, has 
© the minister asked the little son of 
One of his church members. “I expect 
you will stay at home now to listen, in- 
Mead of coming to hear me preach,” he 
aded, with a smile, 
anal said the youngster, with deliber- 
* n, T sha'n't. I shall come to your 
urch ‘cause I like to hear your teeth 
80 ‘click-click’.” 


THE WISE PREACHER 
ae Planter asked a negro preacher what 
Hects he usually preached on in his 
“Oh among his people. 
e. mit rent subjects,” said the preach- 
Metin mes Ah preaches on love, 
~ es on baptism, sometimes on 
“Wh: an Sich subjects.” 
j Fase you preach occasionally on 
en gn of chicken stealing?” 
hes o h tell yo’, boss, when Ah 
© throw dem subjects, hit allers seems 
Mectiy» * kind o’ coldness over de 
tin’, 





There’s a kind or grade of Cities Service 
Oil to fit EVERY FARM NEED 


Use them for 
all farm needs 


—automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors , 

—flat-breaking and bedding 
implements 

—planters 

—cultivating implements 

—harvesting machinery 

—mowers, hay balers, manure 
spreaders and wagons 

—gas engines 

—windmills 

—light plants 

—feed grinders 

—cream separators 

—incubators 

—oil stoves 

—water heaters 

—lamps 

—sewing machines 

—and all household appli- 
ances 


FREE 


Motor Record 
and 
Lubrication Guide 


—will .be sent to any 
truck or 


automobile, 
tractor owner 
ing us 
right. 


book! 


coupon at 
A handy 
venient, motor record 
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Regardless of how many different kinds of motor 
vehicles or machinery you own, there’s a grade of Cities 
Service Lubricating Oil to meet the exact needs of each 
The regular use of the correct grades of this oil 
will keep things running smoothly and save you real money 
by reducing depreciation and repairs. 


type. 


Also Cities Service Gasoline gives economical power 
in automobile, truck, tractor or gas engine. 
Kerosene will be found very economical for use in oil 
Cities Service Oils are 
all ‘‘refined for service.’’ Sold by Cities Service trucks, 
It will PAY you to use them 


stoves, lamps, ete., or tractor. 


stations and dealers. 
regularly. 


Cities Service 





CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


Northwestern Headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 


331 Hamm Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


mail- 
Lubrication Guide. 


, con- 





I own a 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO., 


Please send me free copy of your MOTOR RECORD and 


automobile, 


tractor. 

















SAVE | SN, 


ON YOUR ... 


Be your own oil salesman and buy guar- 
anteed oil at bed-rock factory prices. Our 
“factory to consumer” plan makes it pos- 
sible for us to save you big money on 
your oil. Red Giant Oil is guaranteed 
extra high quality. Will stand every test 
of real service. Has 30 years of good 
reputation behind it. Buy better oil and 
save 1/3 of the cost. 

SPECIAL AGENT’S PROPOSITION 
We want farmer agents in every lowa 
community to sell Red Giant Oil in spare 
time. No experience needed. Your com- 
missions on sales will more than pay for 
all the oil you use yourself. 

FILL OUT THE COUPON 
We fully guarantee every gallon of Red 
Giant Oil you use or sell. Send for com- 
plete information, prices, and a book full 
of letters from users. No obligation. 
Mail the coupon today. 


CAPITAL CITY OIL CO. 
Dept. 3, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
(COUPON) 
Gentlemen: I would like to save 1/3 of 


my oil costs. Send me your free special 
propositio® on Red Giant Oil. 


Name 


Address 








Every Day You Need 
KED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. ‘Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 














FoR good overalls 
buy THE PENN. 


Best material used. Skil- ¥ 


led workmanship em- 


ployed. Every pair must pass 
rigid inspection before ship- 
ped. The same high quality 


always 
wearing. Comfortable. 


Hanna Manufacturing Co. 
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--Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columas., * 


RATE 8c PER WORD 


isement and each initial or full number is counted as Cond worl . 
Ws charge ie a minimum of twenty words. Remittan must 


accompany « 


tisi a , ston orders and chanres 
fa odlice ne ster t than Thuradey, eight days before 
ting your e efvertio emnon’ eve full de 


———— 
THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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ate of publi- 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


BABY CHICKS 














No. Insertions 

















“No advertisement for — than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 


Wheelock & & Company, Des Moines, 


DOGS AND. PET STOCK > 


COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
ups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox 66, Monticello, Iowa. 
GERMAN Police dogs; puppies offered of 
both sexes, from registered stock and 
intelligent parents. Females, $25 each, if 
taken at once. H. F. Oelrich, Rolfe, Ia. 
RED Fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn, ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 


FOXES WANTED 


FOXES wanted, old or young ones; any 
number; pay cash and all express 
charges. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA 
GHOICH eighty acre farm for sale, well 
tiled and _ fenced. Furnace’ heated 
house, bath and electric lights. Half 
mile from church and school, $8,000 cash 
balance $11,000 five years. Offer goo 
only till June 1. C. E, Kimmel, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres, six miles 
Fete of Charles City, Iowa; $185 per 
Address owner, Box 58, Nora 
Springs, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA 
GALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantiy. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
wing seasons; wonderful roads; excel-, 
ent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
P uce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ing out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
Cc. L. Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, IIl. 
m MICHIGAN 
UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 
helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate, certified 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA—HPighty near Harris. Dairy 
farm, no rock. 35-year loan, $4,300. 
Trade $3,700 equity for lowa, Nebraska or 
Rio Grande Texas land, or sell on easy 
terms. Albert W. Jensen, owner, Mar- 
quette, Neb. 
ONE-HALF section, fine improved corn 
land, southern Minnesota; $100 acre; 
will consider small farm Iowa, part pay- 
ment. G. G. White, Elkader, Iowa. 
























































SOUTH DAKOTA 
TO SETTLE an estate, will sell 640, 480, 
320 or 160 acres, improved, close to 
school, in best part ‘Aurora county, at $50 
per acre; 955 acres, Davison county, im- 
proved, close to school, trees, flowing 
well, soft water well, much hog tight 
fence, 750 under plow, 55 alfalfa, all till- 
able, no better land, $75 per acre. Prices 
are less than “pre-war.’’ Above are in 
heart of alfalfa, corn, grain and rain belt. 
About half cash required, Also 160 good 
wild Lyman county land, $2,000 cash; 160 
wild, rough Dewey county, $400 cash. Say 
which you can handle and ask for detailed 
description. Chas. F. Weller, Executor, 
Estate of Frank Weller, Mitchell, S. D. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. fe 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 
Cities. Baker “A,” 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. 











BABY CHICKS for sale. Don’t buy until 

you get our offer for April. Chicks 
from standard bred, disease free flocks. 
Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Considering quality, our 
prices are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
befs of International and Iowa Baby 
Chick Associations. Write or call. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 
BABY Chicks; guaranteed to live. Get 

our catalog, with special reduced prices 
after May 15 on superior-bred, heavy- 
laying varieties. Early maturing, insur- 
ing good winter laying. Explains how 
we guarantee livability. Write A. G. 
Peters, President, Peters-Certified Poul- 
try Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, Newton, Ia. 
CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Island 

Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying, tested flocks, properly 
mated, Reduced prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter 
laying. Peters-Certifiel Poultry Breed- 
ers’ _Assn,, Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 


CEI VTIFIED White, Buff or ~ Brown Leg- 

horn chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying, tested flocks, properly 
mated, Reduced prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter lay- 
ing. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 











HELP WANTED 

WANTED—Sinezle, experienced man to 

work on farm. Give full particulars, 

age and wages wanted, in answer. Grover 

Miller, Farmersburg, Iowa. “4 
AGENTS \ WANTED 


COUNTY re presentative. in in a 
ties still 


open, to sell our 
lubricating oils. This is the opportunity 
for you to get into the oil business for 
yourself. Best Oil and Refining Co.,; 
Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 

LOGAL distributors wanted in certain 

counties to show farmers how ‘“Fly-Kil”’ 
kills flies and protects livestock, It ac- 
tually sells itself! Amazing profits cer- 
tain! We want men who are known as 
square and responsible. Read our ad on 
page 23 of this issue. Write immediately 
and get your home territory. “FPly-Kil” 
Division, Willhelm Oil Company, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
LIVE STOCK 


ANGUS 
ANGUS bulls. Low-down and thick. The 
kind that sire top baby beeves. One 
Blackcap, one Bisa Erica. Herd feder- 
ally accredited, Brill Bros., Sac City, Ia. 
HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEHIN bull; three of his dams aver- 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $100. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Lowa. 
FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull, sixty 
days old, fine individual, high producing 
stock, accredited herd, $30. tf. W. Farr, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors, don’t suffer. Write to the 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Dept. A, Charles City, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





few coun- 
high-grade 






























































LARGE and small tracts in clover belt of 
northern Minnesota. The Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Blidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
EIGHTY acre dairy farm, near town; 
fully equipped; silo; thirty acres alfalfa, 
thirty Guernseys; a money-maker. Ben- 
_ jamin Forbell, Montrose, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
SELL or lease cheap. might divide, 10,000 
acre ranch, woven wire fence, Oregon 
county, Mo.; 300 acres cultivated; several 
houses; good grass; well watered. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA—Cattle and hogs fatten and 
hens cackle on our productive but pres- 
ent low priced farms and ranches. B. L, 
Mills, State » Bank of Ansley; Ansley, Neb. 
““Wallaces’ "Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
Jana that can be reached in no other way. 























JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre- 
mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 
on the scales and fill the egg basket. An 
old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John 

Patterson, Hedrick, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
BIG egg strain White Leghorns; record 
layers; trap-nest stock; eggs, chicks, 
catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
55, College Springs, Iowa. 
__RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Reds. exhibition and pro- 
duction; pens, 1—$2.50 for 15; 2—$8 for 
100; range—$5. 50 per 100. Mating list 
ready. Asa Lee, Mitcheliville, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


SILVER Wyandotte chicks, select stock, 

May, 100 $15; June, 100 $14; prepaid. 
Circular free. John A. Johnson, Pilot 
Mound, Iowa, 























CBERTIFIB oe Rock tks; guar- 
anteed to “he avy, winter- laying, 
tested flocks, he Ma mated, Reduced 
prices after Muy 15. Early maturing, in- 
suring good winter laying. Peters-Certi- 
fied Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, 

Newton, Iowa. 

CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- 

ter-laying, tested flocks, properly mated. 

Reduced prices after May 15. Early ma- 

turing, insuring good winter’ laying. 

Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., 

Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 

DELLNER chicks are reasonably priced. 
All guaranteed purebred from healthy 

farm range flocks. We hatch only seven 

leading varieties. Colored catalog free. 

Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, Prop. 

Dept. X, Waterloo, Iowa. 

BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 to 335 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island Reds, 

Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $10. 

Guaranteed live: delivery, postpaid. Cat- 

alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box 109, 

Greentop, Mo. 

TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live; high 
producing flocks; healthy; purebred; 
15 varieties. Get our special low prices 

for May and June. Catalog. Toluca 

Hatchery, Toluca, Ill. 

PUREBRED chicks, 11 varieties, post- 
paid, safe delivery insured, new low 

prices, write for catalog. Earl Summa, 

Gentry, Mo. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING 

ANCONAS 

SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching eggs 
from stock direct from Sheppard's pens, 

$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chicks 


hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Mon- 
roe, lowa. 


___ORPINGTONS 

MATING list free of our Single 

Buff Orpingtons, mated to 
cockerel, Pen egys—First pen, 15, $5; 
second, $4; third pen, $3; prepaid. Free 
range, $7, 190; $4, 50; $2, 15. Fertility 
guaranteed, Golden Buff baby chicks, $20. 
Ray Rush, St. Lawrence, S. D. 


POORMAN'’S 200-egg strain Buff Orping- 
tons; all yearling hens mean _ strong 
chicks; eggs, 100, $7.50; pen, 10-pound 
Byers cockerel, mated 8%-pound hens, 
15, $3. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, lowa. 
BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid color; big 
bone; bred for heavy production; 22 
years breeder; $3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. August 
Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Orpington eggs from 
culled, healthy flock; good color; heavy 
layers; $6, 100; $3.00, 50, prepaid. Mrs. 
Harold Elliott, Webster City, Towa. 
EGGS from good, large Buff Orpington 
Single Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50. J. C, 
Simon, Rowan, Iowa 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rocks; eggs from 
special matings, half price; range, $6, 
105; diarrhea tested chicks, $18, 100; $10, 
50; June chicks, $15. Mating list. State 
record farm. Mrs. EK, L. Ruring, Gowrie, 
Iowa. 


WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, ex- 

pert culling for egg production; $5 per 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
— Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, 
owa, 


PURE strains, 



































Comb 
imported 




















Ringlet ana Bradley direct, 
Barred Rocks; noted for beauty, size 
and heavy production; special matings; 
range, $9 per 105. Circular free. Mrs. 
Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
BARRED Plymouth Rock eggs; pen No. 
1, $1.50 per 15; range flock, $5 per hun- 
dred. Dr. S. G. Lindsay, Bonaparte, Iowa, 


RHODE 'SLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; big 
type, dark red, extra heavy layers. 
Winners for 12 years. Eggs—Nangea, $6, 
100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating eggs, $2, 
15; $6, 50. Mrs, Edw. Beranek, Solon, Ia. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
your eggs from state record fig 
Cc. R. I. Reds; three consecy 
years winning first at state record fy 
show. Pen 1—$3 per 15; pen 2—$1.59 y 
15, $8 and $10 per hundred; half i. 
after May 1. S. L. Mealey, ey. Richland, 
LARGE dark red, even colored R, @ 

Reds, veterinarian inspected, blood ¢ 
ed against white diarrhea neon 1 
each, 3 for $20; eggs, $10 per 45, prep 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. : 
ROSE Comb Red eggs from prize winne 

$2.50, 50; $4, 100. Mrs. Harley Sha: 
Webster City, Iowa. te XG 

RHODE ISLAND WHITES — 

PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode Islam 

White hatching eggs, $5 per 100, $1 per 
15, postpaid. Mrs. bryan Hoskiaaaa 
Corning, Tow: t. 

_. WYANDOTTE 

PUREBR BD DR. C. Butt v 

ing eggs, farm 


H. H. Mohr, Soldier, I 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HATCHING eggs, healthy, purebred, By 
Orpingtons, Barred Plymouth Rocks, & 
100; $1.25, 15. Pekin ducks, 20 cents, 
Gongwer, Fairfax, Lowa. 

BIG Black Langshans, egg produetig 
type, good scoring stock; roosters, $3.59 
each; 30 choice eggs, $5. H. Osterfo 

He drick, 








BUY 
R. 











POM 6 
Ee TURKEY EGGS 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey” egg eggs 

from fine stock, 45c each. Mrs. Frank 
Oldfather, Arlington, 


Old! ‘ 1, lowa, Route 3, 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggh. 
45 cents each or $4 per 10. 

Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 


Mrs. Harlef | 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 


EARLY seed corn from fields that made 
70 busheis per acre. Southern Minnesota 
grown, Improved Minnesota 13, Silver 
King and Early Murdock; germination § 
per cent guaranteed, at $6; Golden Jewel, 
test 90-96, at $5. All 1923 crop. 1924 crop! 
mixed, Silver King, test 99, at $7.50 
bushel. Express paid your city. ty 
buy cheap seed and lose a crop? 
seed like ours is cheap at any price 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn 
SEED CORN—Early picked, high germi-’ 
nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4; 
Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, # 
hundred, Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia, 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Quatity seeds. Morse and 

Midwest soybeans at $2.25 to $2.75 per 
bu. Wilson and Virginia soybeans @ 
$3 to $4 per bu. Certified Reid's Yellow 
Dent seed corn at $3 to $4 per bu. Go 
non-certified seed corn at $2 a bu. Wj 
Quality and germination given on every 
lot. Orders for bushel or car lots will 
given careful and prompt attention. Prie 
f. o. b. Sedalia; sacks free. Pettis County 
Seed Growers’ Association, 116 West Mai 
St.. Sedalia, Mo. 


ALFALFA seed, 90° per 
bushel; hulled white 
per cent pure, $5.50 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concof 
dia, Kan. : 
GERANIUMS—Dozen plants sent poste 
paid to your address for One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents. Any color or mi 
Don't be without flowers on the farm 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Mh Il, 
SOYBEANS—Manchu, machine run, mn, 9 
recleaned, $2.25 per bu., bags included 
Samples free. Immuned O. I. C. pigs # 
evch. A. M. Foster, Route 33, Rushvillé 
Tllinois. . 
MILLIONS strawberry plants; Sena 
Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 17 
State inspected. Postpaid. |H. T 
Durham, Mo. 
MANCHU soybean at $2 “per bushel 
Good quality and good germination, 3 
oculation dirt free on request. 0008 
Bros., Mitchellville, Lowa. Bis 
MANCHU soybeans; pure strain; no} 
beans; germination 


about 95; Dakott 
grown; four cents per pound; sacks 
cents. Swansdn 


Bros., H: und: 
MORSE 
ninety 


recleaned soybeans, one 
cents per bushel, f. M 
souri University 
Gorin, Mo. 





4 
“cent pure, $7 pe 
sweet clover, # 
per bushel; t 

















tested. Joe ML icra 








ARGENTINA TO EXPORT LESS & m4 

Argentina will have less corn to @# 
this year. In the first official forecast 
the crop received by the United 8 
Department of Agriculture from the 
ternational Institute of Agriculture 
Rome, the crop is forecast at 187.1 
bushels, as compared with 276, 
bushels produced last year. 

Allowing some _ 80,000,000 bushels. fl 
home consumption and seed requirem 
there should be somewhat more than? 
000,000 bushels from the current 
available for export and carry-over © 
department says. Exports from 
year’s crop, from May 1, 1924, to 
1925, totaled 178,000,000 bushels. 

















N ARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


spice COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
~~ AND WITH LAST YEAR 


‘the 


percentage columns in the following 


‘Hie are worthy of the most careful 


be 
way. 


The first column gives percentage 


nt prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
column percentage prices are of the 


esponding week last year. 


e first thing to do in order to get the 
oat benefit out of this table is to note 


jevel of prices as a whole. 
price 

pow 156 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
of the same time last year. 


stan Fisher’s wholesale 


ey 


For in- 


index. 


Now go 


, over the list and see which products 


are above al 
slesale price level. 


and which below the general 
From the stand- 


seint of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


wool, lambs, cotton, 


lumber and 


wages of city labor are above the 


general price level. 
cattle 


and copper are 


low the general price level. In 
3 the failure of these commodities to 
nee as much as other products is due 


overproduct ion. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


Butter, wheat, oats, 
decidedly 


most 











present price} 


Percentage 
>| is of pre-war 


Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 





Wisher’s index number 





oa 
o 


— 
x 





CATTLE—At Chicago 





4300-pound fat cattle . 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters .. 


‘Feeders 





HOGS—At Chicago 





148 
146 
150 











WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at woven 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 


150 
89} 





GRAIN 





4t Chicago 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Vats, No. 2 

Wheat, No. : 

Vheat, No. 1 northern 
~0n lowa Farms— 


161 

98 
154 
143 


ie) 
94 





MILL-FEEDS 





Oitonseed meal, at Milw’kee 


J 
be 


Bran, at Kansas City 
morts, at Kansas City 





143 
136 
118 
129 








HAY 
0, 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 
NO. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 


104 
117 








OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





r, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
imothy seed, at Chicago... 
Votton, at New York - 
8, at Chicago 





143 
177 

97 
165 
142 








PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





er 








es 


eee eee eereeeee 


NEE hiinciccdece counts 
heat— 

MIO scsceicetgdendeces 
July 


teeeeeee 


September ....... eaeks 
Lard— 

ae 
Bides— 


July 


September ................. 


160 
154 


92 
100 


130 
131 
129 


148 
146 


155 
156 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


€, at Connellsville 
4 iron, at Birmingham.... 
porper, at New York 
etude petroleum, at N. 
umber— 
- Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern), 
y 1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 
éllow pine (southern), 
1x6 and 2B (finish)... 


97 
149 
82 
174 
190 


204 





lia 
FINANCIAL 





Pank clearings > é 
‘Ings, per capita, 
outside New York, month 
March 


of 
Interest, g 
at New y 
Pavstrial stocks 
oad stocks 
tees 





224 


96 
183 
88 





89 
129 
124 





War 


EMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 


a4 relationships as a base, September 
ce now indicates a price of $11.90 per 
4 or heavy hogs at Chicago next 
On the basis of September 

€s, heavy hogs at Chicago next 


Member will be $12.71. 


LROAD LoapiNGsS — Fi 
— Figures show 
Percentage for week ending April 





25, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in April: Coal and 
coke 107 per cent, grain 97 per cent, 
livestock 100 per cent, lumber 118 per 
cent, ore 208 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. These figures 
indicate that busffiess is picking up. 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 1385 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $17.98, week be- 
fore $16.98, Chicago—Last week $15.85, 
week before $15.12. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 


Choice and prime— | | | 

poe baits . ../10.66/11.32/10.78 

+ +|10.66)11.20 10.68 
| 


Last week 
Week before .. 
Good—*‘ 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week ..ccocccceces 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before oe 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week «.ccccccccce, a8! 7.92) 
Week before .....++--| 7.25| 7.80] 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | 
EOS WOOK csecccceuods 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week *..cccccccccs 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
‘anners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


9.78|10.40 


9.72|10.32 


9.88 


tteeeeeeee| 
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8.95! 9.55 
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st week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
S WOE cciccccacs 
Week BOlOre ...ccccees 110.88) 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— } 
eee e /11.62/11.80/11.48 


Last week ....... | 

110.80]11.25/11.05 

bs.) | | | 
st week 111.42/11.65|11.00 
Week before ...... ~- - |10.65|10.95| 10.58 

Smooth heavy packing | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week « -/11.05/10.82/1 
Week before 10.45|10.22/1 
Rough packing sows (200 | 


lbs. up)— 

Last week secccecee e{10,.68/10.50/10.38 

Week before seeeee 10.20} 9.98] 9.88 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 

Last week .. ./10200]11.08/10.58 

Week before 9.88/10.50/10.30 
Stock pigse— | | 

Last week 9.50|.....110.55 

Week before 9.38 110.38 


0.62 
0.12 








Lambs 84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | 
occeee(12-62/13.05/12.12 


Last week 
Week before 15.08/15.00/14.88 
Lambs (92 Ibs. up), medi- | | 
um to prime)— ! 
Last wéek ......000++.|18,d8/11.75 
Week before ......... 114,12114.00 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ..-/10.38/10.62] 9.88 
Week before |12.88]12.75|12.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week | 9.00/10.00/10.00 
Week before {10.25/11.38/11.12 
Ewes, medium to Looe | 
Last week 6.00! 6.75| 6.62 
Week before | 7.50) 7.75] 7.75 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | 
Last week } 
Week before 112.62|13.75 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















Mixed Clover 
Last week .. 
Week before 


Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 
Straw— 
Last week 7.50 
Week before 7.50 


«+ «/18.50/22.00 
18:50) 22-00 


'16.50/19.50 
{16.50 19.50 
./13.50}16.00 

é. -|13.50|16.50 


.|10.00/12.75 
~a |10.00/12.75 


8.25 
8.25 


Oat 

















Kansas City 
Des Moines 

















Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week 
Week before 

Barley: 

Last week .,... 
Week before 

Rye— 
wast week 
Veek before 

Wheat, No, 2— 
Last week 
Week before 











y j 


Kansas Cit 

| Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
Chicago 


| 





| ! 
week... ./28.50/26.00|25.75/30.00 
before. ./26.50/26.25 24.25/30.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week... ./31.00/30,00/28.00/36.00 
Week before. ./28.00)30.25/25.00/36.00 
Hominy Feed— | | 
wast week d 
Week 
Oil Meal (0. p.) 
Last week..../|42.§ 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 





-50|..... [40.00] 
| = | | 
per cent)—@ | | 
Last week..../42.7! | | 
Week before..| 5} | 
Tankage— | | ! 
Last week....|.....|55.00]..... 50.00'55.00 
Week before..|.....'55.00! 150.00/55.00 
Gluten— | ' | | 
EMO WOGM.. alee ce Leah dlee 0 atde mean 
Week before..|.....|....-4..++-|+++--/32.80 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Present 
Erice 

Per cent of 
par 








Sritish sterling ex- | | 
change— | | 
Last week {$4.853 
Week before 4.846 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 





.0520 | 





LIBERTY BONDS 











Present 
price 





U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| | 
Last week 


| 
| 100.00) 101.91 
ORE ancccal, Se 
fourth—| | 
| 100.00| 102.22 
a ee | 102.28 


Last week - 
Week before ... 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, 
Last week 
Week before 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.18 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.08 to 4.40 per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oi] cake meal is $44 


‘in ton lots. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES _ ; 


Butter, creamery extras, 
39%c, week before 405c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 22c; e 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
ih ducks, last week 25c, week be- 
‘ore 25c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 44c, 
light native cow hides at Chica 13.5¢, 
clover seed at Toledo $16.40, and cotton 
at New York 23.4c. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about 97%c; oats 40¢; 
wheat $1.50. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the last week in 
April were 3,574,000 bushels, as com- 
hs with 3,929,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 4,734,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the last 
week in April were 57,000 bushels, as 
compared with 106,000 bushels the week 
before and 313,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the last 
week in April. were 1,189)000 bushels, as 
compared with 544,000 bushels the week 
before and 229,000 bushels for the sam 
week last year. 7 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the last week in April 
were 10,293,000 pounds, as compared with 
5,184,000 mounds the week before and 
11,877,000 pounds for the same week iast 
year. Exports of pork were 8,261,000 
pounds for the last week in April, as com- 
pared with 7,577,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 11,334,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 95 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 93 per 
cent for fat cattle, 73 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 











Receipts at 


sS2ee Chicago 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 








March 13 to 19 

March 20 to 26 ......0-- 
March 27 to April 2..... 
April 3to 9.. 
April 10 to 16 aan 
OR FE ROSE evieveesives 
AOU SO 60. BO ccicccoccséce 
Wee 2S 06 t wiatccteedes 


ICATTLE 


© 
L_, 


eee eenee 








March 13 to 19 
March 20 to 26 ...esses. 
March 27 to April 2 
April 3 to 9 
April 10 to 16 
April 17 to 23. 7 ae 
Age St 00 SD so ceccecesss 
ee Ss Oe eee 


*SHEEP 


March 13 to 19 .... 
March 20 to 26 ......... 
March 27 to April 2...... 
eee oe OP OD cicccctecive 
April 10 to 16... 

April 17 to 23 .. 

April 24 to 30 

May 1 to 











*LAMBS 


March 13 to 19 
March 20 to 26 
March 27 to April 2 
April 3to 9 os 
April 10 to 

April 17 to 23 . 
Anril 24 to 30 a 0 
May ito 7.36 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 




















KENTUCKY IN DRIVE FOR PURE- 
BRED SIRES 


A report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the prog- 
ress of the ‘“‘Better Sires—Better Stock” 
campaign for the improvement of domes- 
tic animals, shows Kentucky to be in 
first place. A total of 3,118 livestock 
owners in the Bluegrass state have signed 
declarations, filed with the department, 
to the effect that they are using purebred 
sires exclusively for all classes of live- 
stock raised. Ohio, which at the begin- 
ning of the year held the premier place 
among states in this respect, is second 
with 2,970 participants. Virginia is third 
with 2,281 purebred sire farms. 

During the first three months of 1925 
there was marked interest in improving 
livestock under the better sires plan. The 
number of new participants totaled 346, 
which was a gain of 111 over the preced- 
ing three months. The activity occurred 
in 41 counties in 11 states, and was due 
chiefly to the work of the county exten- 
sion agents. 





M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Iowa, the 
well-known Poland China breeder of cen- 
tral Iowa, has some real good fall 
for sale. Youngblood has a fine herd 
Polands and is always glad to show vis- 
itors the herd or answer any correspond- 
ence.—Advertising Notice. 
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Fresh From the Country 








1OWA 

Southwestern—Page County, May 8— 
We are having very cool weather with 
frequent Trosts that kill many strawber- 
ries; yet some survive. Tree fruits escape 
in the main. Some apricots as large as 
plums. Too cool for corn to grow fast, 
altho when put in the ground was pre- 
pared the best I have seen in my fifty 
years of farming here. We need several 
warm rains for grass and all vegetation. 


Very little sickness among livestock.— 
B. E. F. 

Northern—Franklin County, May 8— 
Cold enough to freeze ice about five 


nights out of the last ten, but vegetation 
seems unhurt except potatoes, beans and 
tematoes. Corn ground in the best con- 
dition ever for,planting. A few farmers 
nearly done pfinting, but many waiting 
for warmer weather. Altho our county is 
short on cattle, a shortage of pasture is 
developing, on account of so much grass 
being winter killed. Good progress being 
made in testing for T. B. eradication. 
Many herds proving clean.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Hardin County, May 8—The 
weather is still cold, with a frost every 
morning for a week, with the 
this morning, after a light rain last eve- 
ning. Currants and apples have not suf- 
fered unless they are hurt this morning. 
Corne planting in all stages—some thru, 
some have not begun, and others in be- 
tween. Oats and meadows not growing 
much; pastures short, with stock still 
needing dry feed. Ground getting dry 
and ail crops need moisture and sunshine. 
Tile. openings nearly dry. Lamb crop 
normal or above. . Pig crop a little short. 
More colts than for a number of years. 
Fat cattle being sent in to market.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Western—Ida County, May 8—Ground 
for corn is nearly all plowed. Some plant- 
ing has been done, but farmers generally 
are waiting for the weather to warm up. 
Frost every night for over a week. Po- 
tatoes that were up have been nipped; 
all tender garden stuff, also fruit, straw- 
berries, etc., hit hard. A number of cat- 
tle have died of bloat—something unusual 
80 early in the season:—John Preston. 

Northwestern—Clay County, May 8— 
Have had very cold nights. Fruit badly 
hurt. Twenty-two above zero was the 
coldest. Pastures and oats coming slow- 
ly; need rain. Many are planting corn; 
gome done. Eggs 24 cents. Stock healthy 
Need warm weather and rain.—Ray L. 
Leitch. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, May 9— 
Frost every night this week has delayed 
the planting of corn. A few have fields 
that have been pianted, but the prospcets 
are poor for a stand. Cattle have been 
turned to pasture. Oats are looking well, 
with good stands. Meadows and pastures 
about normal. Fruit trees of all kinds 
are loaded with bloom, Young pigs are 
doing finely. Wheat fields coming slowly. 
Some pastures were killed out in spots by 
the glaze of last winter.—J. Diedrich. 

Central—Grundy County, May 8—This 
has been rather a disagreeable week; 
white frost every night and cold north- 
west winds thruout the day. Farmers 
busy planting corn with possibly a half 
done by Saturday. Still continues dry 
and pastures making slow progress. Some 
seeding of grain in early April is being 
plowed up and put to corn. Good weather 
for raising pigs and reports are encourag- 
ing. Fruit expectations, are good, but 
frost damage can not be ascertained yet. 
Some garden truck nipped by frost and 
grapevines suffered last winter. Cattle 
looking well and hors@p standing work in 
good shape. Seems lots of seed corn. 
Quite a few little chicks. No land selling 
and very few new buildings going up.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northeastern—Howard County, May 8— 
We are still having cold weather and not 
much rain. Not much corn planted yet. 
We have had frost every night this week. 
Fruit trees are coming in bloom now. 
Some reports say that the strawberries 
are damaged. Small grain is not growing 
any too fast. Not much stock going to 
market. About the usual spring pig crop. 
—H. BE. Wells. 

Northern—Kossuth County, May 6— 
Planting is progressing fast. Some wait- 
ing for warmer weather. Some are plant- 
ing and have plowing to finish. Spring 
pigs are doing finely. Cool weather for 
the horses. Eggs 24 cents, butterfat 61 
cents.—Arthur Vinson, 

Centrali—Hamilton County, May 8—No 
rain yet to break the long-continued 
drouth. Weather very cool, with some 
frost. Sverything needs rain. Pastures 
are very short. Lots of corn being plant- 
ed this week; some of it in dry dirt and 
never will sprout till it rains. Lamb crop 
seems to be very good. Sheep shearing 
will be on next week. Thirteen ewes with 
twenty lambs. Who can beat that?— 
J. W. N. 





MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, May 8—Foliow- 
ing unusually high temperature in April, 
Wwe are experiencing frost and near frost 
almost daily. Overcast skies and norther- 
ly winds tend to retard healthy garden 
growth. JEarly planted corn is making 





heaviest | 






















little progress. Wheat generally looks 
thrifty, but some fields are buggy. Oats 
have fair growth, as damp, cool weather 
is favorable to this plant. Our farmers 
are entering the season’s crop activities 
with energy and high hopes that they may 
reap an abundant harvest and receive a 
living wage for their effort.—W. D. Wade. 
Northwestern—Harrison County, May 8 
—Has been cool for nearly two weeks. 
Have had two or three frosts; hurt the 
gardens badly in places. Nothing grow- 
ing to do any good, Some have had corn 
planted two weeks. Some are done for 
once, Cloudy weather and threatening 
rain. Grass is fair; needs rain and sun- 
shine, Stock doing very well. Fat hogs 
nearly gone, Don’t hear of any sick. 
Hens 21 cents, eggs 24 cents, corn $1.12, 
cream 40 cents. Oats doing fairly well.— 
S. Meredith. 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, May 8 


—Cool, dry; some small showers, but 
soon gone. Some corn planted, but the 
bulk of the corn will be planted next 


week or ten days. Ground working finely. 
Most oats and wheat looking good, but all 
need rain. Meadows and pastures fair. 
More than usual amount of alfalfa being 
sown this spring. Several meadows being 
plowed up for corn. Heavy frost first of 
month hurt fruit everywhere, and all gar- 
dens on low ground, Hog market on the 
bum. Getting ready for the fall pigs. <A 
good milk cow is the thing now. Cream 
40 cents, eggs 22 cents.—W. F. Kennedy. 

Northern—Randolph County, May 8—We 
are having cool weather at present. The 
farmers are busy planting corn. Oats 
looking good, A large crop was sown 
this year. An immense crop of corn will 
be planted this season. Wheat looking 
good, but a very small crop was sown 
last fall. Hens 18 cents, eggs 24 cents. 
Young hogs scarce.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northeastern—Lewis County, May 8— 
Farmers well up on work and about 50 
per cent of corn planted. Last week has 
been too cold, with several killing frosts. 
Small fruits have suffered as well as 
corn that is up. Pig crop about normal 
and doing well. Not many hogs or cattle 
on feed.—Edw. Queberg. 

Southeastern—Cape Girardeau County, 
May 7—Farm work three to four weeks 
in advance of previous years. Corn plant- 
ing almost done. Alfalfa coming into 
bloom. Not much wheat acreage in this 
county. \|Prospects for wheat crop below 
medium. Strawberry picking in full blast 
but cool weather retards ripening. Hog 
crop light but healthy. Moisture enough 
for all crops excepting pastures and grass 
seed.—Oscar Royse. 


{ILLINOIS 

Northern—De Kalb County, May 7—Too 
cold. Corn planting just starting. Fruit 
and berries in blossom. Light frost last 
week did little or no damage, Grass and 
hay will be light. Sm#® grain making 
its way slowly. Livestock pretty well 
shipped out.—Jacob F. Williett. 

Central—Peoria County, May 8—Cold the 
last two weeks; frost every morning for 
a week; ice yesterday morning. .Straw- 
berry blossoms injured. Corn planting 
just started. Wheat and oats look well. 
Too dry for pastures and meadows.—Cal 
Nickeson, 

Southeastern—Wabash County, May 9 
Quite dry; pastures getting short as well 
as oats. Spring seeding of clover small, 
but most all alive yet. Meadows very 
short, Corn mostly planted. It has been 
quite a while since farmers were as well 
along at this date. Most of the ground 
worked finely. Pig crop about normal. 
A few colts; twice as many horses die as 
there are colts foaled. Stock all healthy. 
‘Hogs around 11 cents, corn 95 cents, 
wheat $1.50, oats 50 cents, heavy hens 22 
cents, light hens 15 cents, eggs 23 cents.— 
Cc. FE. Courtier. 

Central—Shelby County, May 8—Still 
cool and dry. Been having light frosts 
almost every night. Hay and small grain 
being hurt considerably. Bound to be a 
short crop. Most corn ground in good 
shape. This week will see the majority 
of the corn planted, but it is coming up 
slowly. Some hog cholera reported. I 
prefer a wet year to a dry one every time. 
The 18th doesn’t pan out well with the 
weather.—S. M. Harper. 








MEREDITH JERSEY FARM SALE, 
MAY 21 


The Meredith Jersey Farm, Des. Moines, 
Towa, is holding a sale of purebred Jersey 
cattle at the farm, six miles northwest of 
town, on Beaver avenue, Thursday, May 
21. This is the second annual sale this 
firm has held. This herd is federally ac- 
credited and free from_ tuberculosis. 
Health certificates will be issued which 
will allow shipments anywhere. Buyers 
will find plenty of good herd foundation 
material with cows in calf to famous 
sires. The young heifers and bulls in 
the sale will be valued highly by their 
new owners wherever they go, and will 
be heard from in the years to come, 
Write for the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and come to the sale.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months eld. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lewa 

















Second Annual Sale 


Meredith 
Jersey 
Farm 








‘This sale affords the best opportunity that the season offers to buy 
good dairy cows and heifers of this wonderful breed. We shall sell COWS | 
and young cattle that can make great herds. If you want to breed Jerseyy 
your chance is presented to you by our sale. A number are by the byl} 
whose picture is above and a lot of the cows are in calf to him. He ig ong 
of the best type and production bulls of the breed. The cows that We” 
shall sell can produce at a profit. Twelve daughters of a SILVER MEDAL 
bull. Six of the progeny of a twice National grand champion bull. Ten 
Register of Merit cows—one a gold medal winner. Three show song and 
a daughter of FASHIONABLE FERN LAD. 


For catalog address GEORGE HEMMING, Mer. 
Farmer when writing. 


Meredith Jersey Farm, 


Initial Sale of Shorthorns 


From West Mound Farm 


Carroll, lowa, Monday, June 1 


The forty Scotch and Scotch topped cattle we have listed represent the 











Mention Wallacey 


Des Moines, lowa 





















large roan two-year-old we have listed as a result of the reduction of the hem: 
a son of Imp. Right Sort and from one of the noted Lind-Cruickshank Victorias, 


Ten bulls are listed, four being contributed by W. E. Schroeder, of Arcadia, 
Iowa, and are very high-class bulls. 


We want to say that the financial returns from breeding registered Short- 
horns, which covers a long term of years, has been by far the most satisfactory 
of any branch of our farming operations. We have sold cattle to many states, 
from single individuals to carload lots, and those who have purchased hayé 
likewise made money. And right now, just at the beginning of the rise in 
prices, is the time of all times to lay the foundation for a breeding herd, or 
replenish those that have been depleted. No more sound or useful cattle were 
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growth of the herd beyond the capacity of our farm to accommodate. All are past 
of our own production except the young herd bull, RIGHT SORT JR., a splendid aa 
an 





ever offered than we will sell. Around fifteen calves sell at foot by our prize’ The 
winning SULTAN’S ROBIN, the best sire we ever owned. His daughters old Mm Sort 
enough sell bred to RIGHT SORT JR. “hy 
ort. 
Get the Catalog and learn all. Address Spot. 

the 
FRANK VONNAHME, Carroll, lowag: 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr, _ 
for t! 
Se + at eaten elsew 
tice. 
7 ( 
atton Angus at Auctioij.:: 
er sa 
Iowa, 
To be held on the farm near — 
se well-' 
Rose Hill, lowa, Wed. May 27) #*: 
. Erica 
50 Head—10 Bulls, 40 Females, 15 cows with calves at fod @.,.,.: 

fo 
We offer a breeding herd in breeding condition, headed by the imported show Soutt 

bull, Englemere, a four-year-old of smooth, compaet type, sired by Prince li year 
of Maisemore. Englemere was grand champion at the 1924 Southern lowa F are 2 
also a winner at Des Moines. There are 15 Englemere heifers in the sale, the s 
cows bred to him or with young calves at foot. The young bulls include the yea a sir 
ling show bull, Barrmere of Leamoor, of the prize winning Barbara family; Leasi 
Kiverlate, a two-year-old Kisa, by the champion Enlate, ® Missi 
jm isa 
THOMAS GATTON & SON, ROSE HILL, 10 the p 
Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come. asta 
. and | 
breed 
MOLSTEINS. YORKSHIRES ing c 
AO nnn 0 800 08080£080€£€£€£:€£.2z2@z 2 roe ore 
ummée ye 
Morningside Holsteins | Some Good Xormentre poate tor men, 
Few choice bulls: ages 3 to 9 mo. Bire: Ang Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs, Jr., Rivers catalc 

Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 lb. : 





Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can aiso spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ed. Rensink, Sioux Co., 


SHEEP. 


Grow More Wo 











HMospers, Ia. 


























HOLSTEIN BABY BULLS et ee Merino sheep wil! do it. Pyle cd Heerature ca: 
d bulls, af ke old, r th. F d- and list of breeders. ¢ 
ee eee eee eS EINSECN. Kaira, dows | The American & Delaine Merino Record As a ot 

HEKEFORDS. KX BELA. OnIS head , 
nw _HEREFORDS. cae 











FORSALE. 72 AUCTION KERS 


yearlings, 90 calves. 
Ottumwa, tewa 


HEREFORD STEERS 


EDGAR SEDORE, 
ABERDEKEN-ANGUS 





Col. H.S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. EW 
who hold the World's record on Swine, 






















nav All Cattle and Land ; ren 
AUCTIO NS: 
Bulls of serviceable agea for sale. Good indivi- Are our instructors Jannary 5 to 11 q teal } 





Tuition $100, Why pay ™ ; 
MEISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
19 years largest in world 

818 Walinuat St., Kansas City, 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Steek Auctioneer 
ard . 


One Angus Bull | [stance 4 


Twelve months old. A good one. Livs 


40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. K & KRASCHEL 
até y 
awe Marist: 


duals of popular breeding at $100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Damont, Iowa. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Bulls—s to 30 menths. 3 outsanding 
herd headers. Ericas and Blackbirds. You will 
hardly find the equal of one of these in Iowa, or the 
N. W. 2 years in the business. Herd numbers 
180 head. Theo. Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa 














































Buff Rock Eggs, $8 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wileon & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon, lewa 
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Field Notes 


F §G0OPER ANGUS SALE, MAY 26 
"whe announcement elsewhere in this 
ye gives brief particulars concerning 
‘Whe superb Angus offering Col. W. H. 
Mover, of Hedrick, Iowa, will sell at his 
noted Eastside Farm, Tuesday, May 26. 
This js headquarters for Enlate Angus 
that has given a good account of 
itself and will continue to do sq. Enlate 
jp not only a grand champion himself and 
sire of winners, but he also has a 
nd champion ancestry that spells in- 
Fvidual merit by inheritance. On the 
gire’s. side each one of the sires named 
jn the pedigree were grand champions 
‘and the next sire back was the great 
| Rugby, counted one of the greatest Angus 
res of his day. The grand champion 
gire, Heather Lad of E. 2d and his grand 
champion daughter, Hileen Lass, will also 
noted on the sire’s side. The dam of 
| Enlate is strong in the best blood of Scot- 
Jand, she being Erica McHenry 4th, by 
Imp. Edward R., and her dam the import- 
ed cow, Effie of Laggan, belonging to 
the Eriskay branch of the Enchantress 
Trojan Ericas. As Angus breeders gen- 
erally know, Colonel Cooper has a great 
breeding herd. He has had a splendid 
opportunity to select the best in building 
up his herd and both the breeding and in- 
dividual merit will please the most dis- 
‘criminating buyers. It will be noted that 
$1 head out of the 47 head are sired by 
Enlate. The Enlate cows and heifers of 
preeding age are bred to Eline Marshall, 
by Earl Marshall. This will be a great 
opportunity to make choice selections 
from the most popular families, there be- 
‘ng over 20 Blackcaps, a lot of Trojan 
Bricas and four heifers and one bull from 
the Miss Burgess tribe, so popular in 
Scotland. See announcement and write 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


$SHORTHORNS OFFERED FROM WEST 
MOUND FARM 


On June 1 will occur the initial sale of 
Shorthorns from the old established herd 
of Frank Vonnahme, at his fine farm 
near Carroll, Iowa. There are forty head 
listed of both Scotch and Scotch-topped 
eattle, ten being bulls. While this is Mr. 
Vonnahme’s first public sale for nearly a 
score of years, he has been breeding good 
Shorthorns. He has confined his ideal 
Shorthorn to the needs of the business 
man and as a result has found ready sali 
for all surplus at private treaty until the 
past few years. His cattle have gone 
out into the hands of practical farmers 
and breeders, where they have enriched 
the herds they entered, making the trans- 
action profitable for themselves as well 
as for Mr. Vonnahme. We might add 
tight here that Shorthorns have been re- 
sponsible more than any other factor for 
the wonderfully fine farm Mr. Vonnahme 
owns. He believes in good Shorthorns 
and may be depended upon to be produc- 
ing that kind just as long as he remains 
on the farm. Mr. Schroeder, of Arca lia, 
Iowa, contributes four of the young bulls. 
The attraction in bulls will be Right 
Sort Jr.. a massive roan two-year-old 
Cruickshank Victoria, got by Imp. Right 
Sort. He has been assisting in the herd 
and a few of the many calves that sell at 
foot of their dams are by him, besides all 
the daughters of Sultan’s Robin old 
enough sell bred to him. Sultan’s Robin 
is one of the great breeding bulls and 
show bulls that has materially enriche®d 
Mr. Vonnahme’s herd. Do not fail to ask 
for the catalog. Read the announcement 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertis ns No- 
tice. 

GATTON ANGUS AT AUCTION 

On May 27, the day following the Coop- 
ér sale, Thos. Gatton & Son, of Rose Hill, 
lowa, will give buyers an opportunity to 
make selections from the best in their 
well-known herd of Angus cattle. The 
herd is headed by the show bull, Imp. 
Englemere, a four-year-old Eisa Trojan 

ica, sired by Prince Idare of Maise- 
more. Englemere is of smooth, compact 
form and was grand champion at the 
Southern Iowa Fair and Exposition last 
year, also a winner at Des Moines. There 
are a lot of heifers and young bulls in 
the sale that show Englemere’s merit as 
are. One of his sons, Barrmere of 
peeside, was grand champion at the 1924 

ssissippi Valley Fair, at Davenport. *He 
the Smooth, typy yearling, belonging to 
A aaa winning Barbara family. Messrs. 
we refused a good price for this bull, 
na kept him for this sale. The 
ie “4 herd is in their ordinary breed- 
pe condition, and no doubt would bring 
eg — if in higher flesh, but they 
. ae ee ne for buyers, and this is 
catal me to buy. Write for the sale 

alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


SIOUX CITY INTERSTATE SHORT- 
, HORN SALE 
caeny *9 is the date set for the annual 
ore’ ved the Interstate Shorthorn Breed- 
“* ghmolcation. The sale will take place 
head of Scouty 2nd is made up of fifty 
tribute th cotch cattle. The list of the con- 
trent we which appears in the advertise- 
perha aeenere in this issue furnishes 
tattle t wronger proof of the merit of the 
te tthe € sold than we might be able 
any td to the mind of the reader in 
bremoat & way. Among them,are the 
he nati reeders in America, officers in 
Senne onal association and men of in- 
real herd Nines thirty bulls listed include 
Males vil eaders and in the twenty re- 
Rooke be found material for laying 
“to ndation for a herd at a time when 
for the POtits never promised as much 
Vertisement ”, Invested. Read the ad- 
her, of ' and write Mr. Jos. F. Bren- 
: Mapleton, Iowa, secretary and 
Ber of the association, ta mail you 
-—Advertising Notice. 


Fillman, Dexter, Iowa, only has 
amworths, all sired by 

mes junior “champion last fall 
by A. ER, Augustine.—Advertising 
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Enlate Angus Offering 


Annual East Side Farm Sale 
Hedrick, lowa, Tuesday, May 26 











47 HEAD 47 
31 BY 
wm ENLATE 


Grand Champion Sire 
with a Grand Cham- 
pion Ancestry. A 
number with ENLATE 
calves at foot and others 
bred to him. 


Best of breeding—21 
Blackcaps, 5 Miss Bur- 
gess and the best Trojan 
Erica branches. 

















Come and spend the day, Tuesday, May 26, 
at East Side Farm, adjoining Hedrick, lowa. 
Headauarters for ENLATE Angus. 


This is asuperb of- 
fering from a great 
herdcombiningthe 
choicest breeding 
and best individual merit. The 21 Blackcaps are of the Mc- 
Henry and Beauty strains, and include the very promising 
young bull, BELATE by Enlate. There are four Miss Bur- 
gess heifers, three by Enlate, and one Miss Burgess bull by 
Eline Marshall. All are good enough to show. he Trojan 
Ericas include two Elba heifers by Enlate, their dam being 
Imp. Edith of Durfield; also four choice Evergreen heifers. 


Do not miss this opportunity to secure the choicest of Angus 
breeding stock. Now is the time to buy. 


Write for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
tioneers: N.G. Kraschel and Gene Fagan. 


W. H. Cooper, 
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Annual Sale « the Interstate 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 


To be Held at 


Sioux City, lowa, Friday, May 29 


A Scotch Offering of 50 
Head of High Class Cattle 
30 Bulls and 20 Females 


The names of contributors are herewith listed which in 
themselves are a strong recommendation of the cattle 
to be offered. They are: 











F. E. JACKSON, Hurley, South Dakota; 
E. J. RODDEWIG, Hartington, Nebraska; 
J. W. DUGAN & SON, Kingsley, !owa; 
HENRY BREMER, Ocheyedan, lowa; 
J. A. BENSON, Sheldon, lowa; 
F. D. PALMER & SON, Harris, lowa; 
GEORGE PORTER, Fort Dodge, lowa; 
H. O. EVANS, Eagle Grove, lowa; 
J. P. JENNINGS, Hinton, lowa. 
Maintained at the head of these herds are bulls that have been instru- 
mental in holding up and advancing the standard of Shorthorn excellence. 
Many of these breeders stand for the upbuilding of the breed in all its 
phases and have devoted large sums of money and the best of their intel- 
lect to make Shorthorns better. The cattle they have listed for this sale 
are calculated to fit into the needs of those looking for a herd bull and to 
start new breeders in the best cattle they ever bought at the least money. 
The catalog gives detailed information and will be gladly sent to all 
inquiring by addressing a postal card to 


Jos. F. Brenner, Mgr. and Sec’y, Mapleton, lowa 


Auctioneers, Kraschel and assistants. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative, 




















TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, R. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
\ None better. 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. My prices are 
reasonable, 














Dexter, lowa 





FRED J. FILLMAN, 
“bring home the Bacon’ 
For Sale: Fall gilts, bred 


Tamworths Also 2 fall boars and 


at 
weaning time. Best of breeding and 1 iat 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm near Johnson Sta. 
on highway. J.J. Newlin, R. F. D., Grimes, Ia. 





SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


SPOTTED sows Send us your order for 
& yearling sow bred toe 

Marvester Boy for summer or fal! farrow. Also 

daughters of Harvester Boy bred to The An- 

eher and Eng. Typefinder. We will Keep them 

until safe {n pig. Come or write for prices, 

». V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, fa. 


Spotted Boars and Gilt 


Sired by Ranger’s Rainbow, he by Spotted 
Ranger. They are immune and priced to sell. 


WM.O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 











Bred Sows and Gilts. 

otte 0 all From large litters and 

| bred to real Ly -y We 
ra ‘ 


ise the best in spots 
Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 
mmune. T. M. HAWDEN, Creston, lowa. 


POLAND.CHINAS 


Youngblood Polands 


Fail boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
litters. Buy now, grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. C. YOUNGBLOOD, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred. for May lit- 
ters. Few duein early June. Write 
—. FP. RANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


DUBROOC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some*very promising herd 
boar prospects. B, A. SAMUELSON SON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


The big rangy kind that will impreve any pork 
herd. Sired by Giant Pathmarker out of Sensation 
and Colonel bred sows. Wil! ship on approval at 
40.00 ecach. J. W. LISTER, Conrad, towa. 


HAMPSHIBRES 


HAMPSHIRES sor sr cn 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


SHORTSHORNS. 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood _ lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 


Shorthorn Females 


Special price for quick sale. The pick of ten 
from our registered herd. Open heifers, cows 
with calves and others close to calving. Scotch 
breeding of the Orange Blossom and Ury fami- 
Mes Cattle rather thin but good quality. First 
come, first served. Am short of pasture. 


BENJ. PODUSKA, Pocahontas, lewa 








Jefferson, lowa 
































Hinton, lowa 




















Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
A Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Mitking Shorthorn Society, Independence, lows, 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several! of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hadson & Son, Rt. 5¢ Knoxville, ia. 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, ae 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, ia. 

















JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JAGKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
3 3to 6 years old, The bi; 


jock lots of bone, Mot high tn Ey 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
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Hidden treasures on your farm 
Some guiding facts to help you find them 


You put a large amount of thought 
and labor into your farm. Make certain 
that you get value received. See how 
many building suggestions in the list at 
the right appeal to your good judgment. 


HE great treasure everyone seeks 

is happiness. Is there anything that 
counts more towards finding it than 
the surroundings in which we live, our 
homes, our grounds, our buildings? 


Every farmer wants buildings that 
are economical. He wants conveniences 
that lessen the work of his wife and 
daughters. He wants his farm to be 
the kind of place to keep the children 
happy and contented. 


How to get Permanent Satisfaction 
—whatever you build 
[1] Get Dependable Materials 


Reputation for dependability has made ‘Lehigh Cement the 
largest-selling cement in the world. 

The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh often does so 
in the face of constant pressure to offer you the ‘‘just as 
good”’ brand. Is it not reasonable to expect such a dealer 
to protect your interests in every way and to handle a line 
of other thoroughly dependable materials? Let the Blue- 
and-White Lehigh Sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 


There is nothing more helpful in 
realizing these ambitions than perma- 
nent, repair-free, concrete buildings of 
Lehigh Cement. They are storm-proof, 
rat-proof and expense-proof, and they 
remove the fear of fire. They certainly 
give a farm a prosperous look and they 
keep farm profits from slipping away 
into repair and repaint bills. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


[2] Get Competent Workmanship 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company publishes free 
illustrated bulletins and booklets which any farmer can 
confidently follow. The easiest, approved methods of 
building are described. Secure them from your Lehigh 
dealer or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remember that a con- 
tractor who insists on using dependable materials is likely 
to put skill and dependability into all that he does. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH, 


Look for this Blue-and-White 
LEHIGH Sign, known from 
coast to coast, the mark of the 
reliable dealer. He sells per- 
manent satisfaction. 
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Make Concrete of 
Lehigh Cement for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barns—for low upkeep 
Barnyards—to avoid unsanitary 
mudholes around barns 
Basement entrances —to avoid trache 
ing dirt through the house 
Building out rats—for rat-proofing 
old and new buildy 
Bull pens—for safety : 
Cellars—to keep dry and clean ° 
Cisterns—for clean, soft water 
Dairy barn floors—to keep the barn 
Sanitary, for permanence 


Dairy houses—for clean handle : 
a 


Dipping vats—protection against 
parasites that worry cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs 
Drain tiles—to utilize more land 
Farm buildings and equipments— 
write for our special farm bookla 
Feeding floors—to avoid wasti 
valuable ed 
Feed storage—to provide rat-proof 
* storage and sufficient floor 
Space for mixing feed 
Fence posts—to save money 
Floors—for economy 
Footings—to save buildings 
Foundations—for permanence 
Gate posts—for fine appearance 
Hog houses—for healthful, sanit 
quarters, to insure pen 
Hog wallows—to raise fatter hogs 
Homes—write for our special booke 
let describing convenient and 
attractive homes 
Ice houses—/o store your summer 
supply of ice for home use 
and for cooling milk 
Incubator cellars—to guard against 
sudden temperature changes, a 
to keep humidity under control 
Manure pits—to prevent loss of the 
most valuable fertilizer on your farm 
Milk cooling tanks—to make cer 
tain that milk will reach receiving 
station in good condition 
Poultry houses—for permanent, 
sanitary floors 
Septic tanks—for sewage disposal 
Silos—to safeguard crops 
Smokehouses—for safety 
Stairways and steps—to end repaitt 
Storage cellars—to hold crops until 
prices are right 
Walks—for convenience and clean 
liness 
Water tanks—to protect water supply 
Water troughs—to give stock plenty 
of clean watet 
Well covers and linings—for per 
manence and sanitation 


FREE Booklets! 


If you want information on any of 
the above, check the subjects in which | 
you are interested, sign your name 
and address, and mail to us oF w 
your Lehigh dealer. You will recei | 
free of cost our bulletins and booklets, 
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